LIBERALISM, SOCIALISM AND 
COMMUNISM 


By W. L. Burn 
I 


HE British public likes above all things to be told that it is pro- 

gtessing, and if it is also told that it is progressing neither on the 
tight nor on the left of the road, but along the middle, its cup is full. It 
was this comforting message which Mr. Attlee delivered in his broadcast 
of January 3rd. Socialism, for him, stands between a Conservatism 
“based . . . on class inequality, private ownership of the means of life 
and the supremacy of the profit motive ’ and Soviet Communism, ‘ a new 
form of Imperialism,’ which threatens ‘ the welfare and way of life of 
other nations of Europe.’ Liberalism, he said, had fought for personal 
liberty and political democracy, but it had ‘ failed to deal with the problem 
of economic freedom.’ Communism, which had overthrown ‘the 
economic tyranny of landlordism and capitalism,’ was now providing a 
warning that ‘ without political freedom collectivism can quickly go 
astray and lead to new forms of oppression and injustice.’ Mr. Herbert 
Morrison’s speech on January 11th was concerned with very much the 
same questions. He did, however, show an originality of approach by 
asserting ‘I have never admitted, and I admit less and less, that the 
Communists are on the Left. They are on the Right.’ 

It was curious, in one way, that this assertion should follow a tribute 
to the British Labour movement for taking 
“considerable risks in utilising its industrial power soon after the Bolshevik 
revolution to prevent intervention against the Soviet Union.’ 

In another way it was not curious. Mr. Morrison, as a propagandist, 
sees one step further than does Mr. Attlee. He sees the danger of 
Socialism being tarred with the brush of Communism ; of the Socialist 
Party being half-ruined in a burst of public indignation against Com- 
munism: of its leaders appearing as the ‘ Guilty Men’ of some future 
anti-Communist publication. Seeing this danger, he sought to meet it 
by the ingenious trick of labelling Communism as of the Right. This, 
of course, is an old trick, a species of political alibi. It has been used 
with great effect in relation to Italian Fascism and German National 
Socialism. Mussolini and Hitler might parade themselves as revolu- 
tionaries : the Left knew better. They were counter-revolutionaries and 
they must be made to stick to their parts. Even the fact that the only 
overt movement against Hitler during the war came in Germany from 
an upper-class. group, Conservative for the most part in the Bismarckian 
sense of the word, is allowed no evidentia] value. Hitler and Mussolini 
were of the extreme Right and the suspicion that British Socialists could 
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ever have been found in their company was ridiculous. It would be 
equally ridiculous, in Mr. Morrison’s view, that anyone could associate 
the Socialists with that ultra~Conservative, Stalin. The alibi is again in 
course of construction ; although some of those who will in time seek 
to take advantage of it must do a remarkably quick change of political 
clothing. 

The construction of the alibi, however, is not the end of the argu- 
ment. Socialism cannot accept the position of being an alternative or 
even the best alternative to Communism : it seeks the position of being 
the only alternative. Sir Stafford Cripps has recently made two references 
to the danger of some form of totalitarianism. It was very difficult to 
discover his real meaning beyond the general suggestion that the present 
Government represented the only barrier against totalitarianism. Mr. 
Morgan Phillips was more precise when, in the course of a speech on 
February 7th, he said : 


‘If there should be a collapse in Britain it would mean the danger of an 
authoritarian Government because there is no democratic alternative to the 
Labour Party.’ 


It is not the first time that this suggestion—or this threat—has been 
made. On May goth of last year, Captain Julian Snow, a Labour M.P., 
was reported to this effect : 


“I see some form of totalitarianism threatening. If the workers of this 
country become convinced by Tory activities that the party system will not 
work, they may resort to attaining a Communist régime. If the Tory Party, 
on the other hand, should succeed with its wealth and its Press in securing the 
downfall of the Government it will, in the face of a Communist tendency in 
the country, emerge as a neo-Fascist party.’ 


These speakers were not all of them arguing in exactly the same way, 
but they were arguing to much the same effect. If the Government wete 
to fall and Socialism were to be discredited there would be some kind 
of a struggle between Communism and Conservatism. There seems to 
be a hint (for Mr. Morrison’s ingenuity still places him well ahead of the 
rest of his colleagues) that Socialism represented the furthest point 
towards the Right at which the ‘ workers’ could be held. If Socialism 
were to be discredited they must inevitably move to the Left, to Com- 
munism. In any event, the party which emerged victorious from the 
Conservative-Communist struggle would impose a totalitarian régime 
upon the countty. Whatever the steps in the argument, the conclusion 
is clear: Socialism is the only party whose government is compatible 
with the principles of democracy. Mr. Crossman, when he spoke on 


March 1st of a ‘Communist-proof Socialist system,’ was only omitting | 


the argument and assuming the validity of the conclusion. 
There is nearly always something amateurish about Conservative 


politicians, even when they are, or ought to be, professionals. The | 


Socialist professionals behave as one expects professionals to behave. 
They not only have the professional’s organisation and capacity for sudden 
concentration of effort, but they have his sixth sense, his awareness of 
danger (danger in the sense of political defeat) before it is apparent. The 
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Conservative Party, under Neville Chamberlain, walked straight towards 
a political ambush. As Li/libulero is said to have lost James II three 
kingdoms, so—without very much exaggeration—it may be said that 
‘appeasement’ lost the Conservatives the General Election of 1945. 
The Labour Party does not intend to be trapped in the same way. Since 
increasing hostility between Britain and the U.S.S.R. seems inevitable, 
since that hostility may even take the form of war, it would be the gravest 
tactical mistake for the Labour Party to allow itself to be associated with 
Communism. It must be in the position of the man who can say, when 
he is being questioned by the police, ‘ Me do that job with Bill Sykes ? 
Why, anyone will tell you we had a row in this very pub last week.’ 

The Socialist manceuvring for this position is not, perhaps, very 
edifying and the tendency to make Western Union a Socialist. patent 
protected by exclusive rights is, to be frank, discreditable. Yet it would 
be doing the Socialists an injustice to believe that they are all engaged in 
taking political advantage of what they would no doubt have called, had 
they been in Opposition, a ‘ Red scare.’ Many Socialists honestly believe 
that they do represent the only effective alternative to Communism. Are 
they right ? 

In political theory and political practice this is easily the most impor- 
tant question of the hour. The threat of the extension of Communism 
is so grave that, if the Socialists are right in their contention, it might be 
the duty of even the staunchest Conservatives to abandon domestic 
opposition to them and join their ranks. This might be so even if the 
Socialists were not completely but were substantially right. Suppose 
that a man is suffering from a dose of a very dangerous drug which may 
be fatal unless an antidote is administered at once. Suppose that another 
drug is offered as an antidote, with the assertion that it is, in fact, the 
correct antidote and the warning that no other is available. Yet, in taste 
and appearance, this second drug seems to possess many qualities of the 
first. What is a man so circumstanced to do? He must take or refuse 
the proffered antidote. If he takes it, it may kill him or cure him. If he 
does not take it he may die of poisoning. 

His situation, of course, is worse than ours. He cannot afford time 
to have the antidote analysed : he must take it, if he is to take it, at once. 
We, on the other hand, have time. We may not have very much. Or 
it may be that although we reject the proffered antidote, on analysis, the 
alternative treatment is slow, difficult and expensive. Nevertheless, we 
are bound to use what knowledge and powers of reasoning we have; to 
avoid running about (as we are in some danger of doing) like flustered 
hens. 

Since Mr. Attlee exceeds most of his colleagues in intellectual honesty 
we cannot do better than return to his broadcast of January 3rd. A 
politician, more than any other advocate, is always in danger of falling a 
victim to the spell which he designs to cast over his audience. There are 
so many well-worn phrases which he can use, each of which has so many 
familiar connotations, that it is easy to be content with uttering them 
one after the other. This is particularly easy in a speech at a political 
rally or in the House of Commons. The cheers of supporters are apt to 
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prevent self-criticism and to stifle thought. One of the advantages, for 
politicians, of broadcasting is that they are for once physically isolated, 
removed from immediate physical contact with an audience. They have 
to go on without the stimulus of automatic applause. 
* When the faltering periods lag, 

Or the House receives them drily, 

Cheer, oh, cheer him, brother Bragge, 

Cheer, oh, cheer him, brother Hiley.’ 

Those were Canning’s lines on Addington, a Prime Minister whose 

situation vis-a-vis Pitt is not entirely dissimilar from that of Mr. Attlee 
vis-a-vis Mr. Churchill. With no Bragge or Hiley to cheer him, Mr. 
Attlee made one very significant denial, that ‘ our ideas ’ (the ideas, that 
is, of the Labour Party) did not constitute a ‘ temporary halting place’ 
on a journey from Capitalism to Communism. This is the sort of denial 
which is half an admission ; an admission, at least, that the speaker has 
considered seriously the possibility which he denies. This paragraph of 
Mr. Attlee’s broadcast followed another in which he spoke of the super- 
session of the Liberal Party and declared that 
* what was true and vital in Liberalism had become the common doctrine of 
all democratic parties.’ 
It may very well have crossed his mind that if the Liberal Party had 
been superseded there was no guarantee of immortality for the Labour 
Party. Did it afford anything more than a ‘ temporary halting place ?’ 
Mr. Attlee, of course, held that it did. It would not be unfair to sum- 
marise his views in this way: as long as Socialism retains the true and 
vital principles of Liberalism it is securely armoured against totali- 
tarianism ; and these principles it does retain. On the other hand, it 
had the duty and has performed the duty of selecting from Liberal 
principles those which were really true and vital. It was not bound to 
take over every Liberal principle nor was it precluded from adding others 
which, though not specifically Liberal, accorded in spirit with the Liberal 
principles it did select. 

The first danger in this argument is the assumption that the Socialist 
can infallibly select the ‘ true and vital’ principles of Liberalism. The 
second is the assumption that Liberalism contained the whole of political 
truth in its day, so that a judicious selection would—so to speak—-set 
the selecting party up for life. It is not, of course, as though Socialism 
was the incoming tenant of a farm of which Liberalism was the outgoing 
tenant and could select just what tractors, ploughs and reapers it thought 
it would need. Political principles must be allowed their due develop- 
ment and it would be unfair to oblige the Socialists to keep every Liberal 
principle which they had ever adopted in exactly the state in which they 
took it over. This was the point which L. T. Hobhouse had in mind 
when he argued in his Democracy and Reaction (1904) that many of the 


current principles of Socialism were not incompatible with Liberalism, | 


but were, on the contrary, logical and necessary extensions of it. 

The difficulty in all such cases is to know when a doctrine has been so 
far developed and extended that it has ceased to be substantially the same 
doctrine. There will come a time at which the infusion of the new has 
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become so great as to swamp the old. Hobhouse, contemplating the 
development of Liberalism into Socialism, did not feel that the time had 
come so long as those two doctrines were true to themselves. He realised, 
however, that each could be readily perverted and that a conflict could 
easily arise from such perversion. After noticing the way in which 
Liberalism might be so perverted as to invest the promptings of self- 
interest with the sanctity of a stern duty he went on to an argument so 
important as to deserve quotation at length. 

* Collectivism is liable to a corresponding distortion, which appears in 
particular to have befallen certain forms of Socialism in England. The Liberal 
and democratic elements are gradually shed, and all the interest is concentrated 
on the machinery by which life is to be organised. Everything is to fall into 
the hands of an “ expert,” who will sit in an office and direct the course of the 
world, prescribing to men and women precisely how they are to be virtuous 
and happy . . . as the “ expert ” comes to the front, and “‘ efficiency ” becomes 
the watchword of administration, all that was human in Socialism vanishes out 
of it. Its tenderness for the losers in the race, its protests against class tyranny, 
its revolt against commercial materialism, all the sources of inspiration under 
which Socialist leaders have faced poverty and prison are gone like a dream, 
and instead of them we have the conception of society as a perfect piece of 
machinery pulled by wires radiating from a single centre, and all men and 
women are either “ experts ” or “ puppets.” Humanity, Liberty, Justice are 
expunged from the banner and the single word Efficiency replaces them. 
Those who cannot take their places in the machine are human refuse, and in 
the working of a machine there is only one test, whether it runs smoothly or 
otherwise. What quality of stuff it turns out is another matter. A harder, 
more unsympathetic, more mechanical conception of society has seldom been 
devised.’ 

In so far as Socialism can be convicted on this indictment it follows 
from Hobhouse’s argument that it is in necessary conflict with Liberalism. 
It is easy enough to prove Socialism, as we know it to-day, guilty. One 
piece of evidence suffices—the Control of Engagements Order, directed 
against the ‘human refuse’ who have not taken their places in the 
machine. If Liberalism meant anything at all it meant opposition to 
slavery. Palmerston, who was by no means a model Liberal in all 
respects, was a Liberal in the respect that he inspired and maintained the 
campaign against the international slave trade. The difficulty about 
slavery is not to decide when it exists. It exists when a man can be 
obliged by positive physical penalties to do work which he would not 
otherwise do. How hardly slavery may bear upon him is another and 
more difficult question. There have been all sorts of slavery, from the 
very mild to the very terrible. The sort brought into being by the 
Control of Engagements Order is mild ; but, none the less, it is slavery, 
and the party responsible for introducing it cannot honestly claim to be 
the residuary legatee of ‘ true and vital’ Liberalism. The principle of 
industrial conscription in time of peace did not exist among Liberal 
principles. There was no Liberal principle of which it can be said to be 
a necessary development. Its introduction, alone, if it had no pre- 
decessors and no followers, would mark the decisive break between 
Liberalism and Socialism. 

Vor, CXLIII No—854. c* 
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It is not, of course, the only evidence of that break. Anyone who 
candidly considers Socialist planning as a whole in the light of the above 
quotation from Hobhouse must acknowledge that it represents exactly 
such a‘ distortion ’ as to be incompatible with his—very wide—view of 
what constituted Liberalism. ‘Its tenderness for the losers in the race, 
its protests against class tyranny.’ This could justly have been written 
of the Socialism of William Morris and even of Keir Hardie. It could 
not be written of the Socialism of the closed-shop, of Mr. Shinweil and 
his ‘ tinker’s cuss,’ of Mr. Bevan and his savage boast, ‘ We are going 
to see that the right people squeal for a change.’ What is not clear from 
Mr. Attlee’s broadcast, what may possibly not be clear to Mr. Attlee 
himself, is how important a part such malice, hatred and uncharitableness 
plays in the recruitment and inspiration of Socialism in the country at 
large. Socialism at Westminster may sometimes be shamed by national 
publicity but the application of Socialism in local government is not 
remarkable for tenderness or compassion. 

So far we have assumed the correctness of Hobhouse’s view that 
there was plenty of room for the development of an undistorted Liberalism 
into an undistorted Socialism and have only been concerned to notice the 
consequences of what he would undoubtedly have called a major dis- 
tortion of Socialism. It is strongly arguable, however, that Hobhouse 
was himself distorting Liberalism to make it compatible with Socialism. 
In January 1862 Fitzjames Stephen (a strangely neglected figure in the 
history of English political thought) published an article on ‘ Liberalism ’ 
in the Cornhill. He pointed out that the word ‘liberal’ was used, in 
general, in a eulogistic sense, as when one spoke of a ‘ liberal ’ education. 
In politics, unfortunately, it was used in another sense, not that of 
opposition to ‘ sordidness, vulgarity and bigotry,’ but in a sense ‘ not 
greatly remote in meaning from democracy and democratic.’ Will the 
Liberals, Stephen asked, succeed not merely in raising the general tone 
of national life but in causing it to be informed by a higher conception of 
the objects of national existence? If not, he held, they would have 
* inflicted on mankind a permanent degradation of human life.’ Liberalism, 
to him, was an aristocratic and a spiritual conception, but he saw it in 
process of becoming something else. ‘It is in this danger of deifying 
almost casual public opinion and slight and ineffectual public sentiments 
that the danger of political Liberalism lies.’ 

What Stephen so perspicaciously saw was the crisis of Liberalism. 
He was anxious to strengthen Liberal doctrine by defining and limiting 
it. He disagreed utterly with the view that everything which the Liberals 
advocated in the ’sixties was of the essence of Liberalism: as time went 
on and Liberalism developed still further in the direction which he 
feared—a development of which such Liberals as Hobhouse were the 
heirs—he became still more critical of it. In 1881 Disraeli wrote of him : 
‘It is a thousand pities that J. F. Stephen is a judge: he might have done 
anything and everything as leader of the future Conservative Party.’ It 
was a singular piece of insight. 

There is a great temptation in the illiberal world in which we live to 
magnify the virtues of Victorian Liberalism. . It was, in fact, very far 
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from being the coherent and comprehensive political philosophy it is so 
often represented as being. Its thinking was marked by a disastrous 
lack of precision. What justified it was not its quality of thought but its 
instincts and prejudices, assisted by the circumstances of the day. The 
central problem of politics, the relation of religion and government, it 
shelved. It was the problem with which Gladstone in his Tory youth 
had essayed to deal in The State in its Relations with the Church. In 1894 
he classed the writing of that book as one of his errors. His original 
thesis and, indeed, any thesis based on carefully-formulated principles 
was incompatible with the political Liberalism with which he associated 
himself in the ’sixties. ‘The Liberals were no more fortunate in dealing 
with secondary problems, such as that of liberty and authority. Although 
they talked so much of liberty they failed to produce a satisfactory 
definition of it. What they did produce was not a political philosophy 
which would stand the test of time, but a series of deductions from the 
circumstances of their day. What gave these deductions the appearance 
of coherence was the vigour with which they were sustained and the 
prejudices—for the most part the healthy prejudices—which accompanied 
them. Victorian Liberals might be unable to say what liberty was, but 
they had a sufficiently good idea of its opposite when they saw it. Their 
conception of the religious réle of the state might be negative or 
secularist, but they were saved from the full consequences of secularism 
in their own time by the intense religious faith in which nearly all of them 
had been brought up. By the ’seventies, when this faith was waning, 
Liberalism was itself beginning its movement towards decay—a process 
which can be studied in the Amberley Papers. There were not enough 
J. F. Stephens to maintain Liberalism as a holding ground : its character 
as what Mr. Attlee would call ‘a temporary halting-place on the journey 
from one creed to another’ was becoming apparent. Its preoccupation 
with means and expedients and its neglect of ends was preparing the way 
for that Socialised Liberalism which Hobhouse represented. 

We have so far endeavoured to establish two points. The first is 
that ‘ true and vital’ Liberalism, so far as it was anything specific, was 
not an early form of Socialism and therefore could not supply a vast 
choice of principles from which Socialists were at liberty to select. The 
second is that even the Socialised Liberalism of Hobhouse (which would 
have been unrecognisable to most Victorian Liberals) is incompatible 
with Socialism as it is practised in England to-day. If these two points 
ate validly established, indeed if the second one alone is established, it 
follows that the pedigree of contemporary Socialist doctrine cannot be 
traced to the comparative respectability of Victorian Liberalism. The 
intellectual weaknesses and inadequacies of Victorian Liberalism left the 
vacuum which it filled: some of the prejudices of Victorian Liberalism 
descended to it; but for its primary descent and for its most important 
affiliations we must look elsewhere. 


(The second part of this article, to appear in the May issue, will deal 
with the relations between Socialism and Communism.) 








A CHANCE FOR CHINA 
By O. M. Green 


HE meeting of China’s first National Assembly (fixed for the 29th 

of last month) sets, as it were, a seal on the operation of the Con- 
stitution adopted on Christmas Day, 1946. From any point of view it is 
a momentous occasion. If the Assembly can make full use of its oppor- 
tunities it may put a stop to the headlong deterioration which almost 
every aspect of China presents. If it merely becomes a rubber stamp for 
the ruling clique of the Kuomintang and the military there appears 


nothing to save China from collapsing into a state of anarchy from which 


it might take her years, even decades, to recover. 

On paper the Constitution is well designed to enable the will of the 
people to prevail both in local and national affairs. The product of three 
years’ hard work by a committee presided over by Dr. Sun Fo, son of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, whose advanced Liberalism has more than once 
brought him into collision with the mandarins of the Kuomintang, it was 
twice revised before being submitted in the autumn of 1946 to a National 
Assembly convened for the purpose, which, although the Communists 
and the extreme Left-wing Democratic League refused to take part, was 
fairly representative of China and certainly did its work well. 

At the top are five Yuan or Councils, the Executive composed of 
Ministers of State corresponding to a Cabinet, Judicial, Examination (in 
charge of the Civil Service), Legislative and Control. The two last, 
which are nationally elective, should be the most important. All power, 
in principle, emanates from the National Assembly, but as this body 
meets only once in three years the Legislative Yuan will act in the interim 
as a sort of parliament, without whose approval no measure of the 
Executive Yuan can become law. A further check is provided in the 
Control Yuan, which perpetuates the functions of the famous Censors in 
imperial days, who could and not infrequently did, impeach the Emperor 
himself, though at the cost of their own lives. Whether the Control 
Yuan will be equally fearless has to be seen. But constitutionally the 
Yuan stands, as the Censors before it did, in relation to the State much as 
the Judges do in England. It is an interesting example of the many 
fundamental resemblances between Chinese and British nature and of 


the insistence of Chinese philosophy that principle is wholly independent | 


of and above the executive power. 

One other feature in the Constitution, the most important of all, is 
the elective self-governing councils for the management of local affairs 
to be established in all the 2,000 odd Asiens, or counties of China. Again 
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we see the link with the past. Under the Empire the business of Emperor 
and officials was mainly to keep order and collect revenue, while the 
people managed their own affairs—even to the settlement of legal dis- 
putes—through their councils of village elders and mercantile guilds. 
Though the Emperor was autocratic, the Son of Heaven, China was the 
most democratic country in the world. We adopted this system in our 
former Territory of Weihaiwei and it worked perfectly as it did in China 
under the best Emperors. But one would notice that it was so i 
which China invented for herself and perfected through thousands of 
years of practice. Whether it will work equally well, defined, elaborated 
and inevitably made self-conscious by a written Constitution, is not 
certain. The Communists have made a great feature of their village 
councils.1 But there is evidence that the peasants are beginning to chafe 
at the Procrustean regimentation inseparable from Communist doctrine. 
The one ingredient which any system must have in China in order to 
succeed is elasticity and adaptability to human wants. 

Elections for the National Assembly took place last November. 
Considerable parts of the north being under the Communists, only 2,650 
of the total 3,04; members could be elected, but that is sufficient for a 
quorum. They consist of members of the Kuomintang, Social Demo- 
crats, Young China Party and Independents. It is not a good sign that, 
fully three months after the elections, the exact strength of each party 
has never been made known. It suggests, what such figures as have 
been vouchsafed also indicate, that the Kuomintang will outnumber all 
other parties put together by at least two to one. For reasons to be 
stated later that does not necessarily mean that the Assembly will be 
merely a Kuomintang tool. But Nanking’s silence on its composition 
has created an unpleasant impression abroad, especially in view of the 
loud professions made after the adoption of the Constitution that hence- 
forward the Kuomintang would be only one among several parties, 
which could offer suggestions, but no longer give instructions, to the 
Government. 

The appalling disarray which faced the Chinese Government in 1945 
after eight years of Japanese invasion must not be forgotten: the 
administration in pieces, millions of people scattered from their homes, 
trade dislocated, China flooded with Japanese paper. But China’s 
recuperative powers are so great and her people naturally so peaceable 
and industrious, that it is extraordinary that so little has been done in 
the past two-and-a-half years to restore the prosperity at least of west, 
centre and south China, two-thirds of the whole, which were and still 
are free from the war with the Communists, and to bring out their 
wealth to pay for the much-needed imports. 

Through want of trained civil servants, it was inevitable that many 
unscrupulous adventurers should push their way into lucrative posts. 
But a Government which in 1937 had shot out of hand so imposing a 
figure as the Tuchun Han Fu-chu for losing Shantung, might surely 
have been equally ruthless with the ‘ bums, soaks and grafters ’ of 1945. 
But ruthlessness and the hateful tyranny of the political police have been 


| reserved for those who urged reform and could have helped in achieving 
| it. The actual Ministers of State are probably as able and earnest a body 


1 As described by Mr. Tony Gibson in The Nineteenth Century of last February. 
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of men as China has ever known, certainly since the Revolution. But the 
real power remains with the ruling clique of the Kuomintang who, 
since the retreat to Chungking in 1938, have dominated the Government 
and are more intent on suppressing all freedom of thought and con- 
solidating their own position than on the national well-being. To this, 
too, must now be added the power of the soldiers headed by General Pai 
Chung-hsi. It is another bad sign that in a recent list of distinctions, 
some two-thirds went to soldiers. 

The general situation is far worse than in 1945 and still grows daily 
worse. Something has been done to improve primary education and 
public health, due to the persistence of two or three devoted men. But 
the dollar, which stood at about 8,000 to the pound in December 1946 
has dropped to nearly 600,000. Owing to the greed of Chinese shipping 
companies and the prevalent ultra-nationalism which will not allow the 
Government to admit foreign shipping to the coasts and rivers (though 
there is potentially ample business for all), transport costs are so high 
that it is cheaper at Shanghai to buy coal from America than to bring it 
from Tientsin. The country which has the largest and cheapest supply 
of labour in the world has difficulty in selling her produce in competition 
with world prices. Increasing restriction of imports has led to un- 
a smuggling in which officials, soldiers and sailors happily com- 

ine. More and more, on the plea of restoring the balance of trade, the 
Government is taking control of all sorts of articles, the monopoly of 
which is seized by eae politicians for their own enrichment. 
So great is the cost of living that even officials who want to be honest 
are driven to practices of which they disapprove because they could not 
otherwise buy food for their families. 

Interwoven with this deplocible state of affairs, injecting its virus 
further and further into the whole body of the State, is Communism. If 
Nanking’s administration cannot be exonerated for its share in the evils 
of China, there can be no question that its difficulties are multiplied a 
hundredfold by the Communists, who are now a menace not only to 
China, but to all South-east Asia. 

How far the Communists are helped materially, that is in equipment, 
by the Russians, is not known. But there is no question that the Russians 
facilitated their entry into Manchuria (where they had no standing while 
it was in Japan’s capable grip) and their seizure of the Japanese arms. 
At the moment of writing the Communists have just scored an out- 
standing success in storming Newchwang, the only Manchurian port 
held by the Government, since the Russians in defiance of their treaty 
with China in 1945 retain exclusive possession of Dairen and Port 
Arthur. Foreign observers in China are convinced that the Government 
will shortly lose Manchuria. Even if the Communists could do no more 
inside the Great Wall than wreck railways and industry, as they are 
doing with sad effect, that would mean a Communist State bigger than 
France and Germany together, rich in minerals and agriculture and 
bordered by Russia in Mongolia, Siberia and North Korea. The 
reactions of such a State throughout South-east Asia, where Com- 
munist activities have been much stimulated by the Asiatic Cominform 
established in Vladivostok last November, are infinitely serious to 
contemplate. 
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One point should be made clear. Foreign friends of the Chinese 
Communists are fond of telling us that they are only agrarian reformers 
rebelling, as often before, against landlordism. This is entirely untrue 
so far as Mao Tse-tung and his fellow-dictators are concerned. Some of 
them were intimate disciples of Borodin, the Russian agent at Canton 
and Hankow in the 1920’s; others were trained in the Moscow Uni- 
versity for Oriental Peoples, which is still sending agents to the Far East. 
And in a New Year broadcast Mao Tse-tung emphasised that Chinese 
Communism is founded on Marxism-Leninism, and he looked forward 
to the ‘ liberation ’ of the ‘ thousand million peoples of the East ’ if ‘ the 
science of Marxism-Leninism ’ were mastered. 

In the long run this ought to tell against the Communists. Bolshe- 
vism and Chinese instincts have nothing in common. There is increasing 
evidence too that the peasants, having been won over by the division 
among them of the landlords’ estates, are being alienated by the con- 
fiscation of their produce and conscription of their young men for the 
Communist armies. They could be won back and with them many of 
higher classes who have been attracted to the Communists chiefly through 
disgust with the Nationalists, if Nanking proved that it could give better 
conditions of life than Harbin promises. And there is no other way of 
defeating Communism. 

China wants something new. The war goes on because, as General 
Marshall pointed out when he left China after his long, vain efforts for 
peace, there is on either side a hard group of stale, ungenerous, im- 
placable men who ‘take counsel only of their own fears’ and see in 
every offer from the other side only a plot for their destruction. China 
is sick of them both. 

No single agent may be able to unseat them. Yet in the National 
Assembly there are elements not devoid of hopeful possibilities despite 
its enormous Kuomintang majority. The Kuomintang is not all tarred 
with one brush. It contains men of all shades, many of them advanced 
Liberals (Dr. Sun Fo, for instance), and it is probable that many members 
only sought election to the Assembly on Kuomintang nomination as the 
best way of getting in. 

Another favourable circumstance is the election of a coterie of 
eminent scholars such as Dr. Hu Shih, Dr. Chang Po-lin, Dr. Monlin 
Chiang and others. Their views are unequivocally progressive, their 
prestige is enormous, and they will be able to speak with a unity which 
will command the greater force because in China personalities count for 
much more than numbers. Outside the Assembly they would have the 
support of a great mass of Liberals, the growth of recent years, who need 
only leadership to give them expressiveness. And in this connection one 
must not forget the students’ campaign for a ‘ Government of the Middle 
Way.’? I have watched the student movement in China at close quarters 
from its beginning. Violent and irrational as it has sometimes been, its 
aims fundamentally are sound and it has a respectable record in political 
campaigning. And it is peculiarly Chinese. 

If events in the National Assembly develop as I have ventured to 
suggest, those who know General Chiang Kai-shek have no doubt on 
which side his weight will be thrown. The ceaseless abuse hurled by the 

* Described by Mr. Tony Gibson in the March The Nineteenth Century. 
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Communists at General Chiang as ‘the running-dog of American 
i ialism ’ has a two-fold object—to undermine his great prestige in 
China; and, abroad, to obscure recollection of the sweeping concessions 
that he made to the Communists at the all-Party Conference in Chungking 
two years ago; of his repeated public entreaties to them to co-operate 
in a Coalition Government on the basis of those concessions; of his 
interventions in the National Assembly to thwart the attempts of the 
reactionaries to pervert the purpose of the Constitution; and of the 
eleven places kept open for the Communists and Democratic League in 
the Coalition Government formed last April, which, if accepted, would 
have put the Kuomintang in a minority. It was not until General Chiang 
realised that the Communists did not want peace, that he let loose an 
attack on them in any considerable force. These are awkward facts for 
the Communists, and it is deplorable that the Communists’ abuse of the 
Generalissimo has deceived some foreigners who ought to know better. 
An open breach between him and his old associates is not to be expected : 
would it be easy for a leader in any country? But if the tide of feeling 
in the National Assembly flows as one hopes it will, there is little doubt 
of General Chiang’s sympathy and assistance. 

One word more. At the time of writing Washington is considering 
a fresh loan to China of £142,500,000 for economic relief and possibly a 
lot more for military supplies. It is the earnest hope of China’s best 
friends that that loan will not be granted. It would only serve to bolster 
up the military and the ‘ old gang’ who are ruining China; it would be 
like giving sea-water to ship-wrecked men — with thirst. The 
Chinese have a genius for finding a way out of their troubles when things 
look their very blackest. They will do so even now though faced with 
the most insidious danger they have ever known. But they must find 
the solution themselves. The more they are thrown on their own 
resources, the sooner they will find it. 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS AND THE 
BUDGET 


By F. W. Paish 


NE of the lessons we are learning from our present difficulties is 

that the central Government’s budget is not merely the means by 
which the Treasury obtains sufficient income to meet its expenditure 
during the coming year, but is a major regulator of the country’s economic 
life. The Government now compulsorily collects, and spends or re- 
distributes, something over a third of the national income. As the total 
of net national savings is only a small percentage of the national income, 
the Government is able, by budgeting for a surplus or a deficit, to cause 
very large variations in the proportion of the national income which is 
saved. 

A study of the economic developments since the war shows two 
things: The nation’s net savings during the past two years have been 
extraordinarily low; and their smallness has been very largely due to 
the effects of Government finance. For 1946 the gross internal capital 
creation of the country is officially estimated, in the ‘ Economic Survey for 
1943, at £1,350,000,000. ‘To obtain the figure for net capital creation— 
the amount by which our internal wealth increased during the year—we 
must deduct from the gross figure enough to cover the cost of main- 
taining intact the physical capital which we possessed at the beginning of 
the year. The official estimate of the allowance for depreciation and 
maintenance in 1946—the amount which we should have needed to spend 
to make good the loss which would otherwise have taken place during 
the year from wear and tear—is {£600,000,000. But this estimate is 
made on the same basis as the income-tax allowances for depreciation— 
that is to say, on the basis of maintaining intact the original money value 
of the things wearing out. If we are to maintain our physical capital 
intact this allowance is nowadays clearly inadequate. When prices are 
fairly stable, the differences between original cost and replacement cost 
may be small enough to ignore; but when prices have doubled over a 
period of a few years, to provide for depreciation merely on the basis of 
recovering the original money cost means setting aside from profits a 
sum much too small to cover the actual present cost of replace- 
ment. How large an allowance would have been necessary in 1946 to 
provide for depreciation and maintenance on the basis of post-war 
replacement prices is difficult to estimate with any accuracy ; but as the 
allowance made in 1938 was £450,000,000, it is difficult to believe that 
the allowance required in 1946 can have been less than twice that figure. 
If this is so, the true deduction that we should have to make from gross 
capital creation to obtain net capital creation in 1946 would be, not 
£600,000,000, but £900,000,000, leaving true net capital creation at only 


F. W. Paish, M.C., is Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in Business 
Finance in the University of London. 
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about £450,000,000. This was only slightly larger than the amount of invo 
£380,000,000 which we borrowed abroad during that year, so that the one 
net addition to our wealth at home was largely offset by the increase in 
our debts abroad. In other words, the great bulk of our net capital the 
creation was financed out of foreign borrowing, and our net national | fun 
savings for that year were no more than £70,000,000. pres 

In 1947 our savings, though larger, were still very small. It is true infil 
that our gross capital creation increased sharply, and, including allow- else 


ance for increases in stocks, is estimated in the ‘Economic Survey for cou: 
1948” at £1,900,000,000. If we allow {900,000,000 for depreciation and Inve 
maintenance at replacement cost, this leaves us with a net capital creation by s 
of £1,000,000,000, But against this increase in our wealth at home, we | %* 


have to set net foreign borrowing of no less than £675,000,000, so 
that our net national savings for the year were probably no more than helc 
£325,000,000, or about 3# per cent. of the national income, as compared Proc 
with 5} per cent. in 1938. 

The inadequacy of this rate of saving becomes apparent when com 
we set it against the background of our war-time losses of capital. | sale 
Even after making allowance for the peace-time value of surplus war aval 
stores, the post-war cost of making good the physical damage to, and 
the inadequate maintenance and replacement of, our internal physical then 
assets (including ships) cannot be put at less than about £3,500,000,000, my 
In addition, our external assets were depleted during the war by well his 2 


over £1,000,000,000, and our foreign debts increased by some incre 
£3,000,000,000, Thus altogether our national capital was depleted save. 
during the war to the extent of nearly £8,000,000,000 at post-war prices, I 


or something like one-fifth of the post-war value of its pre-war total. for « 
At our 1947 rate of saving, it would take a quarter of a century to make large 


good this loss. In view of these figures, it is difficult to resist the con- for e 
clusion that our difficulties in recent years have been due less to our thos 
attempts to create too much capital than to our inability to save enough Gov 
to pay for it out of our own resources. > 4s ne 

What have been the reasons for this quite inadequate level of | spen 


national saving ? To some extent it has been due to the general effects | 
of the war itself. High and progressive direct taxation has brought much 
gteater equality in post-tax incomes, and this has in itself probably 
reduced the propensity to save. Again, many people are in urgent need 
of replenished supplies of durable consumption goods—household 
equipment, furniture and furnishings, house re-decoration, clothes, and 
so forth—and these may take priority over other ways of using such | 
personal savings as are made. But over and above these general causes 
there is a special and perhaps even more important one. Partly as a 
result of its methods of accounting, the Government, largely unwittingly, | 
has spent, or distributed for spending, on current consumption a / 
great part of such savings as the public has managed to make. 

The basic reason for this large-scale and prolonged consumption of 
capital by the Government is that only those taxes and other receipts which 
have been paid out of income can be spent as income without dis-saving. If taxes 
paid out of capital are spent as income, the process must either Jead to inflation or 
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involve capital consumption. A tax paid out of capital can be paid only in 
one of four ways. It may be paid by transferring to the Government a 
bank balance or stock of cash which has been saved in earlier years. If 
the Government now spends this as income, it releases these dormant 
funds on to the market, with the same effect of increasing the inflationary 
pressure as if it had created the additional money itself. If the increased 
inflation is to be prevented, the Government will have to borrow someone 
else’s current savings and use them to pay off and cancel part of the 
country’s stock of money, thus rendering them unavailable for financing 
investment. A second way in which a tax can be paid out of capital is 
by surrendering to the Government part of the national debt. Thus a 
tax paid by withdrawing a long-standing balance from the Post Office 
Savings Bank merely serves to cancel part of the Government securities 
held by the Post Office; and before the Government can spend the 
proceeds of the tax it must re-borrow the amount from someone else 
who has current savings available for investment. A third, and most 
common way, in which the tax may be paid is out of the proceeds of the 
sale of existing securities, or other property, to someone with savings 
available to invest. In this case the savings are merely passed on to the 
Government, which by spending them on current consumption renders 
them unavailable for financing capital creation. Finally, the tax-payer 
may borrow the money. If he borrows from a bank, the initial effect of 
his action is to expand the volume of bank deposits, with the effect of 
increasing inflation unless his action is offset; if he borrows from a 
saver, the savings are consumed by the Government. 

If we apply the criterion that taxes paid out of capital are not available 
for current expenditure if capital consumption is to be avoided, a very 
large part of the Government’s receipts must be regarded as ineligible 
for exp:aditure as income. In the first place, we must exclude altogether 
those items of revenue which represent merely the cancellation of old 
Government debt. Such operations demonstrate that the national debt 
is not quite as large as had been thought, but add nothing to current 
spending power. Under this head we must exclude all but a small part 
of the items called in the Exchequer Return ‘ Miscellaneous Receipts ” 
and ‘Surplus Receipts from Trading.” Some {250,000,000 to 
£300,000,000 must be deducted from the Treasury’s nominal income 
for 1947-48 under these heads alone. 

Next we must deduct almost the whole of the receipts under the 
heading of ‘ Sales of Surplus War Stores.’ The great bulk of these are 
capital goods, and are bought by business firms, who pay for them out 
of capital. Deductions under this head for 1947-48 should probably be 
well over £150,000,000. Then we come to Death Duties. It seems 
probable that on the whole people nowadays make little attempt to 
increase their savings in order to provide for the duty which will be paid 
on their estates after their death—in fact, on large estates the duty is so 
heavy that it would be impossible to do so. Death duties are therefore a 
kind of continuous capital levy, the proceeds of which cannot be spent as 
income without consuming savings. Some part of the receipts from 
Stamp Duties come under the same heading ; for when the buyer of a . 
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security or property pays a duty of 2 per cent. on the purchase price, he 
regards the payment as part of the cost of the investment and makes it 
out of capital. Deductions for 1947-48 under these two heads are 
together probably well over £150,000,000. 

Now we come to some rather less obvious deductions. It has 
already been explained that income tax allowances for depreciation 
provide for the mainienai.ce intact only of the money capital of the 
business, and that in times of rising prices this is inadequate to provide 
for the maintenance of its physical capital, The inadequacy of these 
deductions from profits leaves apparent net profits much larger than 
they would be if businesses were allowed to deduct the amounts neces- 
sary for keeping their physical capital intact. ‘The ‘ Economic Survey for 
1948” estimates this under-depreciation of capital at £250,000,000 in 
1947, and non-official sources are inclined to put the figure even higher. 
Thus business firms must, for income tax purposes, show their profits 
before tax as some £250,000,000 greater than they really are, and must 
pay at least undistributed profits tax and income tax on this artificial 
excess. ‘Taxes thus paid out of capital must now be of the order of 
£125,000,000 a year. Further, if firms follow income tax procedure in 
drawing up their own accounts, they will show their own share of profits 
also as too large, and be tempted to distribute more in dividends than 
they should. An alteration of the method of calculating depreciation 
for income tax purposes, from an original cost basis to a replacement 
cost basis, would.thus probably have the additional merit of causing 
business firms to retain a larger proportion of their profits in reserve, 
instead of distributing them in dividends, thus helping to increase the 
inadequate level of national savings. 

These are not the only taxes which business firms are now paying 
out of capital. While firms set aside out of profits amounts estimated to 
be sufficient to cover their tax liabilities for the current year, they usually 
do not actually pay them to the Treasury until months, or even years, 
later. When tax rates have fallen, the amounts added to reserves on 
account of profits for the current year are less than the amounts with- 
drawn to meet tax payments on account of previous years. While for 
the individual firm this is an entirely correct proceeding, from the point 
of view of the national savings the amount of tax which is equal to the 
net fall in tax reserves is paid out of capital. This can easily be seen if 
we assume that the tax reserves have been invested in Tax Reserve 
Certificates. In this case, the money was lent to the Government when 
it was first placed to reserve. In so far as the tax is now paid by running 
down tax reserves, all that the Government receives is part of its own 
debt back ; and this does not enable it to spend more unless it re-borrows. 
The ‘Economic Survey for 1948’ puts taxes thus paid out of tax 
reserves in 1947 at no less than £240,000,000, For the fiscal year 
1947/48 the figure was probably only slightly lower, perhaps £225,000,000. 

We can now sum up the total deductions which we must make from 
the official total of the Treasury’s income receipts in 1947-48 to arrive at 
the amount which the Government can spend, or transfer for spending, 
on current consumption without consuming current savings :— 
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Ti Receipts 
out of 
Capital 1947-48 


Miscellaneous Receipts and Surplus — from oe 250 
Sales of Surplus War Stores ‘ 150 
Death Duties and Stamp Duties . ‘ ‘ . - 50 
Profits Taxes and Income Taxes : 


On Under-Depreciation of Assets . : ; . 125 
Paid Out of Tax Reserves ’ , ‘ : . a 
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This is a minimum estimate, and the true figure may well be con- 
siderably larger. Further, it assumes that all capital transfer payments 
for War Damage Compensation, refunds of E.P.T., payments of Post- 
War Credits, etc., are treated as capital by their recipients. In so far as 
any part of these is spent on current consumption, the amount must be 
added to the Treasury’s current expenditure on income account. On the 
other hand, there are compensating adjustments to be made on the other 
side. The Treasury is not the only public authority with powers of 
taxation. There are at least two others—the local authorities and the 
national insurance funds. Of these the former had an income surplus of 
£28,000,000 in 1946 and the latter of £88,000,000, making £116,000,000 
in all. If we put their combined savings for 1947-48 at £125,000,000 
we shall perhaps not be very far out. If we bring this into account as 
Government revenue paid out of income, we reduce our deduction of 
£900,000,000 to £775,000,000. If, therefore (after making any necessary 
adjustment for the advance payment to Argentina, which for 1947-48 
ranks as a capital transfer to the Argentine Railways in London) we find 
that the 1947-48 budget surplus is less than £775,000,000, we shall 
probably be justified in concluding that the Government has continued 
to spend the nation’s savings at least to the extent by which its surplus 
falls short of that figure. 

In 1948-49 many of the taxes and other Government receipts paid out 
of capital will either disappear or be much diminished, and any budget 
surplus achieved for the year will therefore approximate more closely to 
a true income surplus. But if the Government is to stop spending the 
nation’s savings, the surplus on the central budget, together with the 
surpluses of the local authorities and national insurance funds, should be 
at least equal to all but about £50,000,000 of Miscellaneous Receipts and 
Surplus Receipts from Trading, plus almost the whole of the receipts 
from the sale of Surplus War Stores and from Death Duties, plus a large 
slice of Stamp Duties, plus perhaps {200,000,000 or more for Income 
and Profits Taxes paid out of capital. For one writing well in advance 
it is impossible to make any close estimate of the size of budget surplus 
this criterion would require ; but it would be surprising if it were less 
than £300,000,000, and it might well amount to {400,000,000 or even 
£500,000,000. If the Chancellor wishes to help the nation in its task of 
re-creating the lost fifth of its national capital, instead of hindering it, 
he must aim even higher. 








RUSSIA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


By Jon Kimche 


HERE are. few things more deceptive than large-scale maps of the 
Middle East. On them the Middle East countries snuggle so 
closely under the overbearing Soviet shadow that Russia’s favourable 


strategic position vis-a-vis the Middle East is generally taken for granted. 


The opinion of many is that this assessment of Russia’s strategic 
relation with the Middle East is to be seen at the root of most of the 
outspoken fears that have been expressed since the United Nations 
Assembly voted for the partition of Palestine: that this will enable the 
Russians before long to use the Arab-Jewish conflict as a pretext to 
march troops into Palestine and at last gain a strategic foothold in the 
Middle East. 

Such apprehensions have been reported as emanating from a spokes- 
man of the American General Staff; they have been made by Senator 
Brewster ; and they have been made particularly strongly by the repre- 
sentative of Conservative Catholic opinion in Britain, the weekly Tabéet. 
This says : 

* The Soviet Union has done very little for the Zionist cause by comparison 
with either Britain or America, but the ties are close between the men who will 
be key figures in the attempt to create an independent military establishment in 
that part of the Middle East.’ 


It describes the Assembly vote as a ‘ disastrous decision’ and adds 
the fear that the Russians will make the most of the military foothold 
they have gained in this way. Similar anxiety about Russian intentions 
was expressed just two years ago, in the winter of 1945, when the Russians 
appeared to be extending their foothold in Azerbaijan in northern Persia. 
Then too the world press and military opinion in the interested countries 
was alarmed by the prospect of advancing Red troops through the Middle 
East. 

Oddly enough, there was then, as there is now, one important excep- 
tion in this alarmist front. The British Imperial General Staff, which has 
perhaps more actual experience of communications and warfare in the 
Middle East than any other similar body, did not in 1945 consider the 
Russian advance in northern Persia as a serious military threat to the 
Middle East. Similarly, it does not now share the fears that internal 
conflict in Palestine will lead to the entry of Russian troops. 

Actual experience of the distances and the terrain over which the 
Russians would have to march from Baku to Tel Aviv has convinced the 
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British that this is plainly impracticable. The distance by road is about 
2,500 miles—considerably further than the distance by road from Moscow 
to London. The ground over which the Russians would have to come 
is alternately rugged and mountainous and then waterless desert, and 
would require a major military operation as well as considerable time to 
be carried out. Considered in this sober light, the British military 
advisors have concluded that the reward of having some troops in 
Palestine, and perhaps even a small military base, would not warrant the 
expenditure of a land effort accompanied by unforeseeable’ political 
complications which such a Russian entry into Palestine would require. 
And while Turkey controls the Straits no similar entry into Palestine can 
be made through a naval approach. The exceptional question of whether 
the Russians can by-pass all these difficulties under cover of the UNO 
policy on Palestine, however, still remains. They might pass some men 
and warships through the Straits if this were a United Nations resolution, 
but the existing warships in the Black Sea would make a poor showing 
next to the reinforced American Eastern Mediterranean Fleet. But 
compared with the facilities enjoyed by other UNO powers the Russians 
would be at a substantial disadvantage. 

And what if the Russians propose unilateral action on the ground 
that the other UNO powers are not standing by the decision of the 
United Nations? In that case it is questionable whether the Turks 
would allow the passage of Russian ships through the Straits—but this 
would depend on the degree of support they were to receive from the 
United States. It must be considered highly unlikely that the Russians 
would risk warlike action under such circumstances. ‘The sea is not 
their strongest arm. 

Therefore though some uncertainty remains, it appears permissible 
to conclude that such discussion of possible Russian mi 
intervention merely diverts attention from the far more important 
political and diplomatic aspects of Russian intentions in the Middle 
East. For it has become clear since the end of the war that Russian 
diplomacy has a whole series of irons in the Middle East fire. The 
motives of the Russian policies have been mixed and fluctuating, but 
they can be reduced to three main heads : 

“Foremost clearly was Russian disquiet about her open Middle East 
flank. Seen from the Kremlin, both Turkey and Persia were spring- 
boards lying dangerously close to Russia’s industrial vitals ; the Caucasian 
oilfields and the mineral industries of south Russia. And seeing Russian 
policy at close range in Persia in 1945, in the Middle East in 1946, and in 
Turkey in 1947, has convinced me that the Russians were concerned to 
maintain the Middle East in such conditions that no hostile offensive 
against them could be mounted with the Middle East as the main base. 

The second Russian iron in the fire was Middle East oil. When, at 
the Teheran Conference in December 1943, President Roosevelt rejected 
a proposal made by Marshal Stalin that Middle East oil should be jointly 
administered by the Big Three, the Russians, it is clear now, decided on 
a political offensive in the Middle East designed to prevent all Middle 
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East oil coming under American control, and providing also a share for 
the Russians. 

The mainsprings for this decision were partly economic and partly 
strategic. The Russian oil industry had been virtually ruined by the 
German occupation of most of the oilfields. Production in 1945 had 
dropped to 20,000,000 tons—less than one-tenth of the United States 
production, and no more than the output of the British oilfields in 
southern Persia. It had also become clear that the reconstruction of the 
Russian oil industry would be a slow business. By 1951—if the five-year 
plan is fulfilled—Russia will have from all sources 35,000,000 tons, and 
the Soviet planning authorities estimate that by 1966 the Russian oil 
industry will produce no more than 50,000,000 tons per year. Yet 
Russia’s annual requirements, even to-day, are estimated at 60,000,000 
tons annually. It was almost natural that the Russians should cast 
covetous looks at the rich, undeveloped Middle East oil resources, which 
in 1951 will be producing over 90,000,000 tons of oil, and by 1965 are 
estimated to produce more than double the then scheduled oil output in 
the entire Soviet Union. The Russian urge towards Middle East oil was 
therefore accordingly intense, and directly and indirectly this clearly 
remains one of the telling factors in Russia’s Middle East policy. 

The third decisive influence on Russia’s Middle East policy was the 
traditional urge of Moscow, which had slumbered since the revolution of 
1917 and had now powerfully re-awakened : the search for a warm-water 
port and an outlet direct to the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean. 
Stalin’s war-time diplomacy had brought back to Russia all the imperial 
lands which had been lost after the First World War ; it did not bring 
the accession of a port open all the year round and giving access directly 
to the strategic seas of the world. 

In pursuing their aspirations in the Middle East, the Kremlin’s 
diplomats made a considerable series of blunders and miscalculations. 
They over-rated at first Britain’s military strength in the Middle East, 
and misread her intentions there. As a consequence, all Russian effort 
immediately after the war was designed to be instrumental in weakening 
the British position in the Middle East and compelling the withdrawal of 
British troops from this area by whatever means seemed the most 
suitable. I well recall conversations in Teheran with a prominent 
Russian and a foremost American representative in the Middle East at a 
time when the Russian advance in northern Persia was proceeding apace, 
and American policy in the autumn of 1945 supported the Russian 
suggestion that both British and Russian troops should be withdrawn 
from Persian territory. At that time, the Americans evidently shared the 
Russian illusion of British strength in the Middle East, and every step 


made by the American diplomatic representatives in Teheran and else- | 


where was designed to encourage a British withdrawal. 

Throughout 1946 the Russians pursued the opportunity which had 
thus been presented to them. They supported the insurgent Kurds and 
Azerbaijanis in northern Persia ; they encouraged the Kurds in northern 
Iraq to resist control from Baghdad; they supported the Egyptian 
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demand for the immediate withdrawal of British troops from Egypt and 
for the revision of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. At the same time, the 
Russians developed better relations in Cairo, Beirut and Damascus with 
the Governments there and generally conducted a lively propaganda for 
the Russian way of life throughout the fertile crescent of the Middle East. 
Right through the spring and summer of 1946 they maintained their 
propaganda and diplomatic pressure on the British, and throughout 
these countries at that time the symptoms in every State showed 
the advancing Russian influence on the political thinking of the Arab 
national movements. And as Russian influence advanced, that of 
Britain receded, while the American attitude at the time was one of aloof 
non-intervention and comparative unconcern about these goings-on. 

This process had gone so far that in July 1946, Jamal el Husseini, the 
Chairman of the Palestine Arab Higher Committee, told me in Jerusalem 
that when, a short time before, he had returned to Palestine after his war- 
time exile, he found the Arab movement in Palestine riddled with 
Communist influence. His first task had been, he added, to devote all 
his energy to break this Communist infiltration in the Palestine Arab 
movement. But even while Jamal el Husseini was assuring me that he 
had successfully eliminated Communism inside the Arab movement in 
Palestine—and he was probably right—the Secretary-General of the 
Arab Higher Committee, Dr. Khaledi, was telling the foreign press in 
Jerusalem that the Palestine Arabs would turn to Russia for help, and 
receive it, unless Britain declared Palestine an independent Arab state. 
Dr. Khaledi was not bluffing altogether. What he said reflected the 
climate of Arab opinion in the summer of 1946, and marked the peak of 
Russian influence in this first post-war phase. But the Russians had 
miscalculated. They had over-rated their own strength. They had 
written off the United States as a non-participating factor in the Middle 
East. They had relied too much on the illusory strength of certain pro- 
Russian movements in the Middle East, and as a consequence of this 
chain of errors Russian influence crashed from its peak to comparative 
unimportance in a matter of weeks. 

The pro-Russian autonomous Governments in northern Persia were 
liquidated by the Teheran Government; Pishevari, the Azerbaijani 
leader, fled to Russia ; Mohamed Ghaza, the Kurdish leader, was publicly 
hanged with many of his collaborators ; the Arab League states met in 
conference at King Farouk’s palace at Inchass, and there agreed to strike 
jointly at Communist and pro-Russian organisations in their countries. 
Many hundreds were arrested in Egypt, many more in Iraq ; in Syria and 
Transjordan the Communist parties were outlawed. Russian influence 
was sinking to its nadir. 

The new factor which had surprised the Russians was the change of 
policy by the United States. Instead of non-intervention, President 
Truman proceeded to prop up the Persian Government; he sent 
engineers, military advisers and financial experts to reorganise Persia’s 
affairs. American interest in all Middle Eastern countries was further 
underlined by the extension of United States oil interests in Saudi Arabia. 
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An agreement was reached whereby the United States bought half the 
output of the British oilfields in southern Persia. Furthermore a joint 
Anglo-American pipeline was to be constructed from the British-owned 
Persian oilfields through Arabia to the Mediterranean. As the year 1946 
wore on, the Russians clearly recognised their mistake. They withdrew 
directly and indirectly from northern Persia ; they made no further effort 
to re-establish their hold on the Persian Government. They had sought 
to infiltrate into the Middle East vid the comparatively obscure corner of 
northern Persia, but they had been resisted and defeated and they now 
changed their tactics. 

Some Middle Eastern experts, particularly in Turkey, hold that in 
fact the Russian activities in northern Persia were never really directed 
against Teheran or primarily designed to bring all Persia under Russian 
influence. They argue that the masked intentions of the Russians were 
directed against Turkey, and that the Russian positions in northern 
Persia were occupied in order to outflank the eastern provinces of Turkey 
and prepare for the next move. This was the demand fora revision of the 
Montreux Convention, which regulates Turkish authority in the Straits, 
and, at the same time, a regulated popular clamour was to be unloosened 
in Russia for the return of the eastern provinces of Kars and Ardahan 
from Turkey to Russia. In fact, argue the Turks, throughout Russia’s 
post-war Middle Eastern activities, one objective has been constant— 
Turkey. There was first the attempt on Turkey’s flank in Azerbaijan ; 
then there was the direct pressure on Turkey ; and now, since the direct 
pressure has failed, there is another outflanking attempt, this time on 
Turkey’s western flank, vid@ the new ‘ Government ’ of General Markos. 
This time, the demand is for the return of Eastern Thrace to Greece, and 
for the internationalising of the Straits and of Istanbul. 

There appears to be a considerable measure of truth in this Turkish 
interpretation. Turkey is undoubtedly the corner-stone of the Middle 
East structure as created by the Allies after the First World War. If it 
were to break or to be turned into a Russian satellite state, then the 
Middle East would be wide open to pro-Russian influence. This was 
recognised not only by the British and Americans, but also by most of 
the Arab states. Iraq and Transjordan, in particular, have assured Turkey 
of their fullest support, though the Turks have been cautious in their 
response. A Turkish statesman explained this position to me last month. 
He said that while Turkey seeks the friendliest relations with the Arab 
states because she does not want to see them used by the Russians as a 
kind of second front against Turkey, the Turkish authorities are under 
no illusion that militarily this is quite meaningless and unimportant ; the 
only thing that matters for Turkey is the closest relation with one or the 
other of the two great powers. Turkey has made her choice and sided 
with the United States. She feels confident now that she cannot be 
broken by either direct Russian pressure or indirect political influence. 
Inside Turkey there is virtually no difference now between the violently 
anti-Russian policy of the Turkish governmental People’s Party or of 
the Opposition Democratic Party. There is widespread agreement among 
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the experts in the Middle East that, at least for some time to come, 
‘objective Turkey” must be ruled out by the Russians as being not 
attainable. 

Although the pressure on Turkey has continued unabated in one 
form or another, and the Turks have been compelled to squander great 
efforts on keeping almost a million men under arms, the Russians have 
clearly directed their main interest elsewhere during the last six months. 
There has been a distinct re-orientation of policy and a marked change 
of emphasis. The attempt to break Turkish resistance and to win the 
unqualified support of the Arab states had failed. Plans which had been 
matured in Moscow to call a great Moslem congress were abandoned 
according to Arab leaders who had been in close touch with the Russians. 
The pilgrimages of Russian Moslems to Mecca were no longer encouraged 
and ceased to receive the benefits of Moscow’s full-blooded publicity. 

With this realisation in Moscow that the second phase of Russia’s 
post-war Middle East policy had also failed, the men in the Kremlin 
evidently understood the mistake they had made. They no longer 
ranked Britain as their main enemy in the Middle East, and they no 
longer saw as Russia’s primary objective the expulsion of all British 
troops from the Middle East. 

In March last year, when the four Foreign Ministers met in Moscow, 
Marshal Stalin had a private talk with Mr. Bevin, the British Foreign 
Secretary, about affairs in the Middle East. Stalin, to Bevin’s surprise, 
put his cards on the table face upwards. He told Bevin that the Soviet 
Union would no longer oppose the presence of British troops in the 
Middle East, in Palestine, Transjordan, Egypt and Iraq, if the British 
would not call in American troops to assist them. In other words, the 
Russians would no longer object if the Middle East remained a specifically 
British zone of influence, but they would oppose and object if the Middle 
East became an area for combined Anglo-American activities. The British 
reply was cautious. Mr. Bevin gave strict inscructions to the Foreign 
Office that everything was to be avoided in the Middle East which would 
give rise to Russian suspicion that there was a combined Anglo-American 
policy in the Middle East. 

Therefore, when shortly after Mr. Bevin’s return from Moscow the 
United States Government proposed to mediate in the unresolved treaty 
discussions between Britain and Egypt, the British Government told the 
United States State Department, before the offer was made public, that it 
would prefer it if the United States did not propose to mediate. Mr. 
Bevin at that time was still concerned to maintain the Russian policy of 
virtual neutrality of which Marshal Stalin had spoken. The Russians 
kept their bargain. For some months after the March conversation they 
gave no support to the Egyptian claims on Britain, and also on the 
Palestine question in the United Nations Fact-Finding Committee, the 
Communist view remained markedly non-committal on issues where it 
differed from the British. 

It was a period of marking time for Russian diplomacy. It made no 
headway with the Arabs ; it left the Jews in some doubt about its policy 
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in Palestine ; all that was clear was that Moscow was trying hard to | th 
prevent American influence extending through the whole Middle East. | of 
At the same time it seemed to be clear that it was playing a losing game, | M 
that American oil companies were extending their influence over the | E; 
entire Arabian peninsula, and that whether the British liked it or not, | Pe 
they were in fact the partners of the United States in its Middle East | 19 
policy ; as the Russians saw it, British troops were the shield behind | na 
which American economic influence expanded swiftly throughout the | the 
Middle East. loc 
The break came in the Middle East at the same.time as in Europe. | sta 
When Molotov walked out on the preparatory conference on the Marshall 
Plan, in Paris in the summer of last year, the tacit Bevin-Stalin agreement | dis 
of the previous March also came to an efd. Russian policy in the Middle | An 
East had now played almost all its cards. The Russians had no friends | in: 
left, few supporters and virtually no contact in the Middle East. They § the 
now supported the creation of a Jewish state and the partition of | wit 
Palestine. It may be doing them an injustice to put the cause and effect | Go 
so badly. There is no doubt that humanistic considerations and sym- | De; 
pathies also played a part, but Russian policy has always been sufficiently | firn 
realistic not to be swayed by sentiment alone. In the light of previous | this 
Russian policy in the Middle East, support for the Jewish state was | the 
neither a deeply-laid plot nor a far-seeing plan, but rather a last hope | to t 
that this might be better than nothing, and that in this way something 
may yet be saved from the wrecks of Russian Middle Eastern policies. tern 
But even while the Jewish state was being voted in the Assembly and | mot 
the Russian and American delegates were shaking hands, Russian policy | met 
turned again to make one more effort to win Arab support. The whole | witl 
Moscow propaganda machine was directed towards the Middle East. | trea 
The new policy was outlined in an editorial in Pravda and a long article | the 
in the authoritative Moscow New Times. The Pravda article was entitled : | cons 
* Who are the real and alleged friends of the Arab people ?’ It said : the ; 
* American imperialism, striving to place the Arab East under its own _ 
control, is playing a double game. On the one hand it is supporting the | s: 
weakened British partner, using the British Army and the British colonial 
intelligence apparatus, as a police force against Arab liberation movements. | D¢Vé 
On the other hand, the United States is intensively promoting her economic The 
expansion, seizing one British position after another. and ; 
* The reactionary Arab feudalists, on the strength of their foreign support | type 
- Spare no efforts in their attempts to divert the Arabs from the struggle } actu: 
against their real oppressors—the Anglo-American imperialists. They] circu 
obediently repeat after their masters that the peoples of the Arab countries are 1906 
menaced only by one danger, namely, the Soviet Union.’ 7 
The article then warned Arabs not to be misled by their false friends } t¢-es 
to make Palestine the main issue, but to concentrate on the real struggle} to pl 
of getting rid altogether of British and American influence in the Middle} posit 





East. If they did this they would enjoy the whole-hearted support of} Arab 
the Soviet Union in this endeavour. 
Reading these signs, it has to be expected that, as the first phase of 
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this Soviet offensive to regain Arab friendship, a full-scale political 
offensive will be directed against the remaining British positions in the 
Middle East ; the British troops in Transjordan and in the Canal zone of 
Egypt, and, a little later perhaps, the British oil concessions in southern 
Persia. The British authorities became convinced towards the end of 
1947 that against such Soviet pressure, backing the rising tide of Arab 
nationalism, it would be impossible for any length of time to maintain 
these garrisons in the Arab countries. A marked re-orientation in out- 
look took place as a result at the Foreign Office—it would be over- 
stating the change to speak already of a new policy or detailed new plan. 

These new ideas began to take shape during the United Nations 
discussions on Palestine, and the fruitless private talks between the British 
Ambassador in Cairo and the Egyptian Government, and they crystallised 
in a new pattern of British policy in January of this year. Once again, 
the British had taken the initiative in an activist Middle East policy—but 
with one important difference to previous British policy. The British 
Government had this time talked over its ideas with the American State 
Department, and had received not only its tacit consent, but actual and 
firm assurance of United States support for Britain’s new policy. And 
this policy was now also closely interlocked with Russian intentions in 
the Middle East ; for the moment,-at least, the Russians were thrown on 
to the diplomatic defensive. 

The new British plan was not a clearly and carefully thought-out long 
term project, but emerged rather from a series of ad hoc decisions which, 
more by accident than design, assisted by no little diplomatic shrewdness, 
merged into the new pattern. It started with the new treaty negotiation 
with Iraq. For eighteen months the Iraq Government had pressed for 
treaty revision which legally was not due for another two years. After 
the United Nations discussions on the partition of Palestine, the time was 
considered suitable, in view of Britain’s neutral stand, to proceed with 
the negotiation of a new treaty. It was decided in London to make this 
new treaty an example to all Arab states of what Britain can still do for 
her friends and allies. 

The Iraq Government was assured of military support in a manner 
never before given to any other government in a British treaty of alliance. 
The armed forces of Iraq were to receive military and air force training 
and all the latest equipment in arms, planes and ships of the most modern 
type, ‘ on the same priority as the armed forces of Great Britain.’ The 
actual signing of the treaty in Portsmouth was conducted with pomp and 
circumstance not equalled since the signature of the Entente Cordiale of 
1906. 

* The treaty was designed to serve a double purpose. It was to 
re-establish close relations between Iraq and Britain, and it was designed 
to place Iraq at the head of the Arab Leagues states, and so weaken the 
position of Egypt, which hitherto has played the dominant ré# in the 
Arab League. While the Iraq treaty delegation was in London, Sir 
Ronald Campbell, the British Ambassador in Cairo, had come to London 
to report on his private talks with the Egyptian Government. These 
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reports convinced the Foreign Secretary that any hope of a real new 
treaty of alliance and friendship with Egypt had to be buried. It was 
felt that with Egypt in her present anti-British mood, the Arab League 
as an ally might also be jeopardised. It was from this point that the plan 
developed to make the Iraq treaty something of a prototype for other 
Arab and Moslem countries, and to build a diplomatic structure which 
could in time supersede the Arab League. 

A number of drastic reversals of policy followed in pursuit of this 
idea. In the first place the American State Department was taken into 
confidence, and at the same time as Mr. Marshall was informed of Mr. 
Bevin’s intentions with regard to a western union, he was also informed 
of the new ideas about the Middle Eastern alliance. The Foreign Office 
in London was extremely pleased with the reception this idea received in 
Washington and proceeded with great confidence with the new scheme 
—though it must be emphasised all the time that there was no overall 
blue-print, but rather a series of decisions arising from the current 
situation. 

Probably the most important British decision in this connection was 
the abandonment of hope of a settlement with Egypt, and the resulting 
conclusion that the Russians, from now on, will fully support Egypt against 
Britain, and use Egyptian nationalism to break the pro-British front in 
the Arab League, and inside the Arab countries. The second conclusion, 
along similar lines, was that the new Jewish state would also become a 
fruitful base for Soviet activities, not necessarily because the Jews 
desired this, but because the British policy of neutrality and the American 
policy of hesitation would inevitably throw the Jews into Russian arms, 
much as the Spanish Republican Government was forced to look to 
Russia for help when France and Britain declared their non-intervention 
in 1936. 

The new series of treaties with Arab states is, therefore, mainly designed 
to counter this increase of Russian influence vi4 Egypt and the Jewish 
state, and to isolate, as it were, Egypt and Jewish Palestine diplomatically 
in such a way as to minimise their future influence in the Middle East. 
No difficulty about this is anticipated where the Jewish state is concerned, 
but the Egyptian problem is more difficult. In fact, the British Govern- 
ment has come up against a whole series of contradictions in its policy, 
and the outlook for the new chain of alliances is becoming less confident. 
The Iraq treaty discussions in London were followed hot-foot by talks 
with a treaty delegation from Britain’s staunchest ally in the Middle East, 
Transjordan. 

However, the emissaries of King Abdullah received a grave shock 
when they met Mr. Bevin. He told them that Britain had changed her 
policy about King Abdullah’s plan for a Greater Syria. For many years 
the British had actually supported Abdullah’s aspiration. Then, last year, 
they conducted a minor retreat from their previous position, and declared 
themselves ‘ disinterested,’ and stated that this was a matter for the 
people concerned to decide, though, privately, Abdullah continued to 
receive no mean support for his plan from the British. Now Bevin told 
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the Transjordan delegates that Britain was positively and definitely 
opposed not only to the ideas of a Greater Syria, but also to the smaller 
plan of a Greater Transjordan, which would incorporate the Arab sector 
of Palestine. 

This was to pave the way for the extension of the alliances to Syria, 
which hitherto had remained firmly outside the British zone of influence. 
The Syrian Government has recently been greatly disturbed by King 
Abdullah’s increased activity and propaganda, and the British expect that 
they will jump at the prospect of what is a virtual British guarantee of 
the independence of the Syrian state as it exists at present. This definite 
turn against the aspirations of King Abdullah may also encourage King 
Ibn Saud to join the select circle of the new British alliance. 

But even so, the British are still worried. They see no strong and 
popular leadership of Western calibre in any of these Arab countries 
which could, if it came to the test, stand up to combined Russian pressure 
and Egyptian nationalism. Once again, therefore, some of the more far- 
sighted and leading officials at the Foreign Office are casting further 
afield. They would like to bring Pakistan into the new alliance, as the 
leading element with its 80,000,000 Moslems, and its able British-trained 
statesmen and administrators. Pakistan in fact should become the corner- 
stone of the new alliance to give it new vision, which might stand up 
against the dangers which the British foresee for themselves from the 
new line-up in the Middle East. 

Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan might also be included, but these 
countries are considered far less important than the ré/e which is now 
allotted to Pakistan as the new leader of the Moslems in the Middle East. 
That is the plan. Already, in its first unfolding it encountered serious 
difficulties with Iraq. But the British are convinced that, with American 
backing, the unholy alliance of extreme Right-wing pro-Nazis and 
Communists, which overthrew the Iraqi Government which signed the 
treaty with Britain, cannot last, and that before long the Iraqis will return 
to the British fold. 

For the moment, therefore, the Russians are now on the defensive, 
trying to prevent the new British pattern from taking shape, because 
behind it they see the wish and design encouraged by the United States. 
In this situation, it appears that things will happen much as the Foreign 
Office fears; the Russians will now encourage the Egyptian demands 
against Britain; they will naturally encourage both the Iraq Left and 
Right to hold out against ratification of the treaty ; and if Syria joins in 
with the new plan of alliances, the Russians may add fuel to the anti- 
Government forces in Syria among the many minorities. 

Finally there remains the Jewish state. The British Foreign Office 
thinks that while there is no danger that it may become a base for Russian 
military operations in the Middle East, it may none the less become a 
loophole through which Russian agitation may seep into the Middle 
East. And it must be said that the present policy of Britain and the 
United States in Palestine appears almost designed to force the Palestine 
Jews—however unwilling they may be—into the arms of the Russians. 









THE TRANSMUTATION OF LATIN 
AMERICA 


By George Brinsmead 


ANY Latin Americans believe that Euro civilisation has 

now spent itself, and that its successor, Atlantic civilisation—of 
which the focal points have been, roughly, London, Paris and New York 
— is in its last phase. They foresee the emergence of a new civilisation 
of the American continent and therein, they believe, the Latin American 
—. will play an important, even a predominant part. This is a 
relatively new development in Latin American consciousness. Its origin 
is to be found far in the past, when conquistadores and colonists set forth 
from Europe to find and to make a New World; but the coherent 
expression of the idea and its political projection, are new. Outward 
manifestations of Latin American self-confidence have multiplied in 
recent months. The well-organised nationalism of President Perén, his 
determined effort to secure the ‘ economic independence’ of Argentina, 
and his claim that the British should evacuate the Falklands and Ant- 
arctica, are signs of the times. Similarly, anti-British demonstrations in 
Chile and Guatemala are symptoms of the growing sense of power among 
the Latin American people. 

Two European wats, and the period of crisis and disillusionment that 
occurred between them, have served to wean Latin America from the 
Old World. Present conditions East of the Atlantic must inevitably 
weaken further the faith of the young republics in the civilisation which 
they were taught to look upon as a model. When in the 1820’s, after 
300 years of Spanish and Portuguese tutelage, the people of Latin America 
proclaimed their independence, their spasm of self-assurance quickly 
waned. Bolfvar himself in the last months of his life doubted whether 
the destruction of the Spanish Empire had, after all, been wise, and 
deplored the chaos that had replaced it. Even the ideas which inspired 
the Liberator, owed their origin to European Liberalism, and the Con- 
stitutions which were gaily voted in the various republics were likewise 
the product of the French Revolution. No sooner had the Spaniards | 
been expelled than the citizens of the new republics began to look to 
Europe for help. They needed European capital and European tech- 
nicians to enable them to develop their great natural resources. As they 
had no local industries, they relied on Europe for manufactured goods. 
In exchange, they shipped raw materials ; but these seemed to them to 
indicate their own social inferiority. Meat, grain, coffee and cotton were 
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penton’ by untutored gauchos, Indians and negroes. Not so the marvel- 
us articles which they imported from Europe and which could only be 
elaborated in countries where a high level of civilisation prevailed. It 
was the time of the Industrial Revolution in Europe.- In Latin America, 
however, life was still pastoral and agricultural. The standard of living 
was low. The people were unrefined, largely illiterate, and mostly dark- 
skinned. In great areas of the continent, shoes were almost unknown. 
The local feeling of inferiority was accentuated when Europeans arrived 
and engineered railways across the plains and through the mountains, 
and when it was found that local cattle and sheep deteriorated unless they 
were constantly reinvigorated by European stock. So Latin Americans 
accepted European leadership without question. 

Nor could Latin America compete with the Old World in science and 
art. All the discoveries and inventions that constituted the basis of the 
Western way of life had been made in Europe. All the greatest paintings, 
music and literature had been produced by European artists. What could 
Latin America show by comparison? The works of art of the previous 
Indian civilisations had mostly been destroyed long ago and, anyway, 
no credit could be claimed on their account. All over Latin America 
there existed beautiful churches, but these had been built by the Spaniards 
and, furthermore, they seemed to be a poor imitation of the cathedrals of 
Spain. Local music was crude. Peasant art was pathetically clumsy. 
All that the Latin Americans possessed that they could be proud of, was 
gold and silver, money derived from the sale of their raw materials, and 
this they spent lavishly on the import of European art, on the construction 
of fabulous opera houses where European artists might perform, and on 
the hiring of famous European authors, philosophers and scientists to 
lecture to fashionable clubs in their cities and to teach in their universities. 
Everything local was considered inferior. Rich men, when they built 
their sumptuous homes, would copy French, Andaluz, or Elizabethan 
mansions. In all the Latin American republics it was considered essential 
that the children of well-to-do parents should be brought up by British 
or German nannies and governesses, and that they should then complete 
their studies in Europe. Even in the 1920’s and 1930’s, leading Latin 
American authors, such as Victoria Ocampo, wrote many of their books 
in French. Writers, painters and musicians tried to be as European as- 
possible, and conformed to the prevailing European fashions. In the 
1930’s the influence of the U.S.A. began to be-felt in earnest, not only in 
commerce and industry, but also in art. But the U.S.A. has always been 
considered as an extension of Europe, the logical and final product of 
Western ‘ progress.” The ascendancy of North America further accen- 
tuated the local feeling of inferiority in the face of Western civilisation. 

Latin American self-confidence had begun to develop during the 
First World War. Europe at that time presented an unedifying spectacle. 
International trade was disrupted, and in consequence new industries 
arose in the Latin American republics. The local people discovered that, 
after all, they had a life of their own, independent of Europe. Between 
the wars the old dependence on European markets, fashions, and ideas 
Was to a great extent restored ; but the seeds of disillusionment had been 
sown and the new industries were gradually expanding. Simultaneously, 
many European and some North American writers were exposing the 
Vor. CXLII No.—854. H 
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inhuman qualities of Western civilisation and prophesying its decay. | diff 
Their books were read by the restless, eager intellectuals of Latin America. | pat 
Spengler, D. H. Lawrence and Waldo Frank (to mention only three) | the; 
exerted a great influence. Latin American artists began to look at their } ypi 
own lands more closely, instead of being hypnotised by Europe. The | exis 
local Indians, formerly despised, were now recognised as a vital element | [at 
in the life of the continent. The great Mexican artists, and the lesser | and 

inters of Colombia, Ecuador and Pera, began to use the Indian as the |  pjo 

is of their work. Movements to improve the living conditions of the | the 
Indian population were started in most of the republics. Modern | fro 
Mexico is impregnated with the Indian quality. The APRA Party in | hay 
Pera are essentially Indo-American in their philosophy and in their | yse 
practical policy. t ; Ba eve! 

In the 1939-45 war the Latin American republics one by one joined | give 
the Allies; some expeditionary forces went to Europe; and U.S. ait | pers 
bases were constructed down nearly the whole length of the continent. | 4 ¢ 


But during those years Latin America lived in peace, isolated from Europe + mat 
commercially and culturally, self-contained and prosperous. Local | hig 

factories supplied most of the commodities which formerly had been | moy 
imported from abroad and even began to export their manufactures. In | him 
these conditions nationalism naturally developed apace. Argentines who |  gter; 
had lived in Paris, the Riviera, Italy, but to whom their own country | Am, 


’ 
(outside the fashionable resorts) was almost unknown, started to travel 
into the interior. In Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, magazines | yaly 
stressed the qualities of their own people and culture. Europe, pre- 
viously looked upon as a model of civilisation, had proved the barrenness 
of its thought and achievement by again resorting to war. In the U.S.A. 
Western civilisation produced, as its crowning accomplishment, the 
atomic bomb. Confronted by this picture of bankruptcy and strife in 
nations which had always referred slightingly to Latin America as a 
continent of revolutions, the republics could no longer feel that their 
own way of life was socially or morally inferior. The dreams of the 
istadores, the liberators and the generations of immigrant work- 

people, merchants and financiers, revived: Latin America was indeed 
the hope of the world. When Argentina resisted U.S. economic and 
political pressure, Latin Americans of all the infinitely varied, widely 
separated and often mutually suspicious republics felt that their own 
cause was in some degree being championed. To-day, when the Argen- , 
tines in their negotiations with Great Britain hold out for high prices 
and favourable terms, the other republics are heartened, remembering | 
that for a hundred years they have been at the mercy of foreign markets, 
world financial crises, and alien speculators who dealt in the produce of | 
their soil without any regard to the interests of the ptoducers. At the | 
Pan-American Conferences the Latin Americans now to some extent 
experience a feeling of solidarity : their ambitions are similar and their * 
material needs (capital goods, coal, petroleum, and the dollars to purchase | 
them) are identical. When Argentina, Chile and Guatemala claim British- | 
occupied territory near their own frontiers, Latin Americans who are not | 
directly concerned, sympathise. The arrival of British warships in the | 
disputed areas can only accentuate the sympathy. 

Latin America has a recognisable quality. The republics greatly , 
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differ geographically and are separated from one another by terrific 
natural obstacles. Their racial components are infinitely varied, and 
their political and economic development, since the time when they were 
united in the desire for emancipation, has been dissimilar. Yet there does 
exist a common atmosphere throughout this continent. The people of 
Latin America are joined by forces that are stronger than their Spanish 
and Portuguese traditions. The Latin American, in whose veins is the 
blood of the noble Spaniard or the gentle Portuguese, the resilient Indian, 
the industrious Italian, the rhythmic negro, knows that he is a new man. 
From the earliest times, too, the inhabitants of Central and South America 
have shared visions of wealth and luxury. While early man in Europe 
used iron, the indigenous Indians of these lands preferred gold and silver 
even for their household utensils. Thus an air of sumptuousness was 
given to their civilisations, and the mirage of El Dorado emerged. It has 
persisted ever since. Finally, the Latin Americans have grown aware of 
a common destiny in the face of the inhumanity of European-U.S. 
materialism. The specialised technician of our disrupting civilisation, as 
his machines become more complex and more powerful, is seen to be 
moving ever further from the sources of human wisdom, dragging with 
him the whole social order that is constructed on his achievement. The 
sterility of our mechanised society is increasingly apparent to the Latin 
American, to whom the pampa, the jungle and the mountain are con- 
stantly present and real, and for whom the Catholic Church still provides 


values which endow existence with meaning. There is, indeed, great 


potency in Latin America, and the events of the past thirty-five years 
have served to reveal to Latin Americans that they have the opportunity 
and the duty to make a truly new world in their continent. Their task 
is to construct the order that is lacking in their life, the discipline and 
shape, without losing their soul and their consciousness of the soil upon 
which they live. 

Against this inten, I believe, the Latin American news items 
recorded by our daily press become more intelligible. The forceful social 
and economic experiments of President Perén, and his arrogant demands, 
are seen to be the outward evidence of a nation’s internal struggle to 
fulfil itself. And nationalist outbursts in other of the republics can be 
recognised as symptoms of rapid growth and of a new awareness of 
responsibility. Our journalists have been inclined to interpret these 
incidents as comic operatics, or as tropical and Antarctic Fascism. 
Thereby they keep their readers in ignorance of one of the greatest and 
most hopeful adventures of our time. 








THE AMERICAN 
ATTITUDE—IV 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


By Henry Steele Commager 
I 


URVEYING the palaces and mansion houses that the new rich were 
erecting along the upper reaches of New York’s Fifth Avenue and 


Madison Avenue, in the early ’nineties, Montgomery Schuyler, most | 


perspicacious of American critics, observed that ‘ these are not subjects 
for architectural criticism; they call for the intervention of an archi- 
tectural police. They are cases of disorderly conduct done in brick and 
brown stone.’ It was of this period, too, that Thomas Beer later observed, 
in his amusing recreation of the Mauve Decade, that ‘ architecture was 
still nothing but a malady.’ No one familiar with the gimcrack archi- 
tecture of the Gilded Age—with the ‘ Victorian Cathartic, the Tubercular, 
the Cataleptic, and the Dropsical,’ as Root, the most promising of the 
younger architects designated the popular styles—could doubt the 
correctness of these judgments. The Centennial Exposition of 1876, 
responsible for so much bad oratory and bad poetry, had given official 
sanction, as it were, to bad architecture—the Michigan State building 
was probably the worst public edifice ever erected—but the next decade 
was to reveal that even that Exposition had not exhausted architectural 
vulgarity. 

It had not always been thus. The early years of the Republic had 
seen the emergence of a genuine American architecture, one that satisfied 
the demands both of zsthetics and of utility. Building on traditions of 
sound craftsmanship, assisted, and sometimes inspired, by the architects’ 
copy-books imported from England, and working lovingly with native 
materials, men like McIntire and Bulfinch had built houses of surpassing 
beauty in Salem and Boston and Providence. Manigault, and other for- 
gotten builders, had made Charleston perhaps the most beautiful city in | 
the English-speaking world, while Jefferson, borrowing much but 


creating much, too, had made the University of Virginia the most com- 
pletely satisfying group of buildings yet erected in the New World. 
Neither the Federalist architecture of the North, nor the Greek revival 
architecture of the South, nor the wholly native architecture of the Bucks 
County region of Pennsylvania—celebrated in our own day by the artist 
Charles Sheeler—were primarily monumental, or even leisure-class. 
The average New England villager and Bucks County farmer lived in 
houses as comfortable and comely as any that have ever been built, and 
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to this day American architects exhaust their ingenuity in copies while 
those who can afford them buy the originals, in preference to anything 
that modern art can design or technology erect. 52 

It is difficult to say just when Americans strayed from the path of 
architectural rectitude, but easy enough to follow them down their 
labyrinthine paths and not too difficult to explain why they chose those 
paths. The Greek Revival, for all its derivative features, was not wholly 
archzological ; it bore the imprint of the American environment and 
character, and was, in part, naturalised. Not so the Gothic Revival of 
the ’thirties, and the subsequent architectural styles—if they can indeed 
be dignified by that term—such as the Eastlake, the Queen Anne, the 
Romanesque, the Italian Renaissance, and the others that dominated 
American architecture for half a century, The error was in passive 
imitation, in importation without assimilation, for it was true of archi- 
tecture and painting, as of literature, philosophy, sociology, economics, 
and indeed many other things, that where Americans followed their own 
instincts,.adapted themselves to their own environment, they were most 
successful, and where they borrowed or imported they failed. 

As American architecture blundered from the Gothic to the Eastlake 
and from the Neo-Grec to the Queen Anne, wallowing in turrets, pin- 
nacles, gables, columns, braces, jig-saw brackets, iron balustrades 
mansard roofs, stained-glass windows, tortured mouldings and fanciful 
arches, one genuine architect emerged, and for a time gave dignity to a 
landscape littered with vulgarity. It is easy to judge the work but 
difficult to judge the influence of Henry Hobson Richardson, That he 
was a great architect may readily be acknowledged ; that his influence on 
American architecture was good is debatable. What he built, he built 
well; he insisted upon good material, honest workmanship, simplicity, 
spaciousness, dignity, and—within the limits of the style he preferred— 
originality. That style was the Romanesque. Its simplicity and honesty 
appealed irresistibly to him, and in an age of industrial feudalism he 
thought it appropriate enough to provide buildings that represented 
power and endurance. At his best—as in Trinity Church, Boston, the 
Marshall Field warehouse, the Crane Memorial Library in Quincy, and 
the McVeagh house in Chicago, he created buildings whose ostentatious 
durability excites no misgivings. 

Yet his work as a whole does excite misgivings, and chiefly because 
of its very virtues. For Richardson gave respectability to a principle 
whose falsity was becoming increasingly obvious. That was the principle 
of derivation. Neither Romanesque, Gothic, nor Queen Anne had 
any real relation with America, and the analogy with feudalism was 
misleading. Romanesque was good enough for warehouses, and no 
worse for churches than Gothic, but it had no perceptible relation to the 
needs of an industrial society, or to the office buildings or schools or 
| private houses of a democratic and equalitarian society. It is suggestive 
that though many notable architects studied with Richardson, he had no 


successors. 








_ 
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Already there were new forces stirring; the struggle between the 
native and the derivative was to continue, but on a higher plane, as it 
were, and even with a new vocabulary. Montgomery Schuyler and 
Russell Sturgis were turning their critical searchlights on all that was 
meretricious and pretentious; young John Welborn Root, who had 
studied music at Oxford and Gothic architecture in the offices of Renwick 
and Richardson, was experimenting with those new techniques which 
were to produce the wonderful Monadnock building, most remarkable 
of the early skyscrapers ; Louis Sullivan, most brilliant and original of 
all the architects of his generation, was groping his way towards that new 
style which was to find expression in his great Transportation building 
in the Columbian Exposition. Richardson had died in 1886; his great 
contemporary, Richard Morris Hunt, who had dotted New York with 
French renaissance palaces, lived on to receive the gold medal of the 
Institute of British Architects for his imitation of St. Paul’s at that same 
Exposition. The struggle to free American architecture from the dead 
hand of the past, as represented by Richardson and Hunt, was under way, 
but it was doomed to frustration. 


Geo om 
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II 


It was the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893 that condemned | W. 
American architecture to the imitative and the derivative for another 
generation, and it was perhaps cause for gratification that the forces of 
the Past, as represented at Chicago in that fateful year, spoke with 
authority and dignity. ‘ Make no little plans,’ said Daniel Burnham, who 
was in charge of the Exposition, and it can be said that his plans were 
grandiose. His talent was executive rather than artistic, and though he 
had helped make Chicago the architectural centre of the nation his 
attitude towards the East was that of a colonial. Root, who might have 
tempered his archeological enthusiasms, had died; Sullivan was not 
yet distinguished enough to deflect them. Burnham called in Richard 


Morris Hunt and the magisterial firm of McKim, Mead and White, and - 
along with them the most distinguished landscape architects, painters, | ;. 

and sculptors that America could boast. ‘See here, old boy,’ Augustus | 4 = 
St. Gaudens said at the first meeting of the group, ‘ do you realise that hel 
this is the greatest meeting of artists since the fifteenth century ?’ Perhaps | y 
it was : there was Frederick Law Olmstead, foremost landscape architect a8 
in the country, and St. Gaudens himself, and young Lorado Taft, and | ws 
Frederick Macmonnies, and among the painters Alden Weir and Kenyon ‘and 
Cox and Gari Melchers and Edwin Blashfield who had painted the murals | ne 


for the Congressional Library and was busy with his new edition of | 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters—and a dozen others. call: 
It was a remarkable group, and it created what remains incomparably | 

the best planned and designed Exposition of modern times. Hunt’s | 

Administration building was almost as good as St. Paul’s; Atwood’s | ip. 

Fine Arts Building—the present Field Museum—was perhaps, as | Uni 

Burnham insisted, the most beautiful building since the Parthenon. 
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Everything reminded the visitor of something else, and most of the 
buildings—Sullivan’s was an exception—had all the virtues of the 
original except originality. The whole Exposition proclaimed in 
unmistakable terms that there had been little advance since Rome and 
that it was the first duty of architects to copy. 

What had it all to do with Chicago—the Chicago of the stock-yards 
and the steel-mills and railroads, young, lusty, brawling, looking to the 
future rather than to the past, Conscious of power, conscious of every- 
thing but dignity and serenity ? What had it to do with the America: 
the centenary of whose discovery it was designed to celebrate—demo- 
cratic, equalitarian, industrial, urban, heterogeneous, vulgar and power- 
ful ? 


It was magnificent, but it was a sham. Henry Adams, who knew the 
Old World well enough to be unimpressed, and knew the New World, 
too, and who was already conscious that the dynamo was the symbol of 
the future, put it with characteristic shrewdness : 


‘I revelled in all its fakes and frauds, all its wickedness that seemed not to 
be understood by our innocent natives, and all its genuineness which was 
understood still less. I labored solemnly through all the great buildings and 
looked like an owl at the dynamos and the steam-engines, ... Do you 
remember Sargeant’s portrait of Mrs. Hammersly in London this summer ? 
Was it a defiance or an insult to our society, or a rendering in good faith of our 
civilisation . . . or an unconscious revelation of the artist’s despair of recon- 
ciliation with the female of the gold-bug? . . . Well, the Chicago Fair is 
precisely an architectural Mrs. Hammersly.’ 


And Louis Sullivan, whose Transportation Building alone excited the 
admiration of foreign visitors, prophesied that ‘ the damage wrought by 
the World’s Fair will last for half a century from its date, if not longer. 
It has penetrated deep into the constitution of the American mind, 
effecting there lesions significant of dementia.’ 

The prophecy was accurate enough. Under the influence of the 
World’s Fair the classical style spread like a miasma over the land, and 
where the classical did not fit, some other imitation was invoked. Wash- 
ington adopted the classical as the official style, and the greatest modern 
democracy tried to look like imperial Rome, and almost succeeded : 
logically its statesmen and diplomats should have worn togas. Banks, 
post offices, stations, schools, libraries, even private houses, presented 
unblinking classical fagades to a public which soon learned to take them 
for granted and even to expect them. Architects, flushed with triumph, 
established the American Academy in Rome to train future generations 
in sound principles, and the firm of McKim, Mead and White, dedicated 
to classicism, came to exercise such a monopoly as might well have 
called for the application of the new Sherman Anti-trust law. 

Yet there is palpable exaggeration here. The classicists did not have 
things all their own way—but the archzxologists did. Churches clung to 
the Gothic, or even the Romanesque, and even the Congregational and 
Unitarian churches abandoned the lovely white frame spire for an 
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imitation of Salisbury Cathedral. Some of the rich preferred French 
chateaux and others yearned for Italian palaces, and both groups were 
readily satisfied. Back in the ’seventies John Fiske had written that 
Harvard might as well abandon any attempt to build in native style (it 
was the day of the Harvard Memorial, and he could be forgiven) and 
frankly copy Oxford. Harvard did not heed his advice, but the new 
University of Chicago did, and when its sons and daughters sang joyfully 
that 
‘Its battlemented towers shall rise 
Beneath the hopeful western skies,’ 


only Sullivan asked sourly who was to fight behind the battlements or 
why a University founded by John D. Rockefeller should try to re- 
incarnate Magdalen College. Nor was Chicago alone in its passion for 
Gothic. Soon Princeton was to abandon Nassau Hall for the imitation 
and Yale ignore Connecticut Hall and the new Duke University forget 
Jefferson in its passion for Oxford. The architects of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology showed more discernment : as Gothic was not 
suited to express the spirit of modern science and technology its architects 
chose the classical instead ! 


Ill 


* We are at that dramatic moment in our national life wherein we tremble 
evenly between decay and evolution, and our architecture, with strange fidelity, 
reflects this equipoise. That the forces of decadence predominate in quantity 
there can be no doubt ; that the creative forces now balance them by virtue of 
equality, and may eventually overpower them, is a matter of conjecture. That 
the bulk of our architecture is rotten to the core, is a statement that does not 
admit of doubt. That there is in our national life, in the genius of our people, 
a fruitful germ, and that there are some who perceive this, is likewise beyond 


question.” 


So said Louis Sullivan in one of those Kindergarten Chats whose 
fame was to await a new generation, and there can be no doubt-that he 
thought of himself as one of those—perhaps the only one of those—who 
perceived the germs of health in American architecture and knew how 
to cultivate them. He may have been right. His own generation did not 
think so, and did him little honour and—what is more important—gave 
him few commissions. But now, at last, he has come into his own. 

So we come to Louis Sullivan, the most remarkable figure in the 


history of American architecture between Jefferson and Frank Lloyd | 
Wright—Wright who speaks of him as The Master. His is a curious | 
career, and a curious reputation. Neglected in his own day by all buta , 


few of the more perspicacious critics like Schuyler and Sturgis, and in 
the end rejected, he is acknowledged, now, the father of modern American 
architecture. He had studied at all the proper places—at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute and the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and he knew a thing or 
two about that classical style that had dazzled McKim and the Renaissance 
that had conquered Hunt, and a great deal about the Romanesque : his 
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own Romanesque experiment—if it can properly be called that—the 
Chicago Auditorium, compares favourably with anything that Richardson 
himself did. He was the most philosophical of American architects, his 
philosophy always wordy, sometimes windy and even blowsy ; he was a 
disciple of Walt Whitman and sought to make architecture a vehicle for 
democracy as Whitman had made poetry. Behind all his exuberant 
verbosity, his posturing, his vanity and arrogance, there was principle, 
and sincerity, and integrity. And sincerity and integrity stamp all of his 
work, and his writing as well, the Kindergarten Chats and the famous 
Autobiography of an Idea. He seized early on two fundamental ideas : 
first, that form expressed function and function determines form, and 
second that architecture can have no significance unless it faithfully 
reflects the life of a people. ; 

These were his philosophical principles : to them he added a sound 
technical training, a genius for decoration such as has never been matched 
in America, imagination and boldness. He could create a building that 
was clearly and honestly functional, and yet a thing of beauty, like the 
Transportation Building of the World’s Fair; he could build houses 
that fitted their environment; he could experiment with the use of 
structural steel in the skyscraper ; he could create stores—like the Caron, 
Pirie and Scott building in Chicago, perfectly designed to invite light 
and air and display goods. 

He belonged not so much with that Whitman whom he admired 
inordinately, but with William James whom he scarcely knew. For 
Sullivan was, above all, the pragmatist in architecture—pragmatic in his 
respect for tools and machinery, in his insistence on marrying style to 
fact rather than to some a priori theories, in his belief that truth in art, as 
in philosophy, is something to be achieved rather than something pre- 
existing. And he belongs, too, with another Chicagoan, like him 
neglected and even contemned, like him destined to come into his own 
a generation later—Thorstein Veblen. For he shared Veblen’s distaste 
for a pecuniary economy and preference for an economy run by engineers 
and technicians. He found himself, he later recalled, ‘ drifting into the 
engineering point of view as he began to discern that the engineers were 
the only men who could face a problem squarely ; who knew a problem 
when they saw it. Their minds were trained to deal with real things, as 
far as they knew them . . . while the architectural mind lacked this 
directness, this simplicity, this singleness of purpose.’ 

Frank Lloyd Wright tells us, in his Awtobiography, that the mighty 
Burnham invited him into his office—a glittering invitation for a young 
man. Wright demurred: I have been, he said, too close to Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. Burnham dismissed Mr. Sullivan. A great decorator, he said, but 
not an architect, not a man who understood the World’s Fair. 


‘ The Fair, Frank, is going to have great influence in our country. The 
American people have seen the Classics on a grand scale for the first time. . . . 
I can see all America constructed along the lines of the Fair, in noble, dignified, 
classic style. The Fair should have shown you that Sullivan and Richardso 
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are well enough in their way, but their way won’t prevail—architecture is going 
the other way.’ 

And so it was, for a generation at least. The future—the immediate 
future—belonged to the imitators and the businessmen. The imitators 
covered the land with Greek and Roman baths or stadia, with French or 
Venetian palaces, with Gothic churches, with bogus Queen Anne or 
‘ colonial’ houses ; the businessmen indulged their passion for size by 
building skyscrapers in a country where land should have been the 
cheapest of all commodities. 


* Of such, [wrote Sullivan sadly in 1901] is contemporaneous American 
architecture. Pitiful in its folly, dying at the top and dead at the core, with 
here and there a gleam, a little gleam, of regret. Functions without forms, 
forms without functions ; details unrelated to masses, and masses unrelated to 
anything but folly, irresponsible, and grossly, callously, ignorant ; monuments 
to the feeble of mind and the shallow of heart ; monuments to the mercenary 
hurly-burly of the hour; the distracted forms of a diseased and distracted 
function.’ 


IV 


The future belonged to the imitators and the businessmen! What 
the imitators did need no longer detain us— it can be seen even to-day in 
every suburban ‘ development ’—one ‘ colonial,’ another ‘ Spanish,’ a 
third ‘ Queen Anne,’ a fourth ‘ Georgian ’ ; it can be seen in the churches 
and colleges and banks and museums that are being built every day and 
that every day proclaim anew the persistence of colonialism, the triumph 
of archzology, and the irresistible lure of conspicuous waste. What the 
businessmen did has been of more importance. Their monument is the 
skyscraper. 

The skyscraper does not so much distinguish as symbolise modern 
American architecture. It is assumed to be peculiarly American, and 
Americans who forget that Paris and London somehow exist and thrive 
without it, take for granted that it is the inevitable expression of an 
urbanised civilisation. Yet curiously enough Americans themselves 
have never come to terms with it. Their leading architect, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, regards the skyscraper as an architectual monstrosity; their 
leading architectural critic, Lewis Mumford, calls it ‘ an architecture for 
aviators and angels’; their foremost city planners know that it is a 
social catastrophe. Yet none can deny that it is a natural product of 
America—of that passion for bigness, that worship of the machine, that 
ability to combine the useful and the beautiful, that acquiescence in the 
priority of purely pecuniary values, which characterise the twentieth- 
century American. 

Like so much in American architecture, the skyscraper had its origin 
in the Chicago of the 1880’s. It was that remarkable William LeBaron 
Jenney, who had instructed both Sullivan and Root, who built the first 
genuine skyscraper—the Home Insurance Building, in the mid~-’eighties. 
Soon Root himself, and Sullivan, and Burnham were experimenting with 
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the new technique, and producing—in such buildings as the Tocoma, 
the Monadnock, and the Marquette, skyscrapers whose beauty has never 
been surpassed. 

But the skyscraper was not the product of the genius of any one man 
or any school; it was the product of an age. It came in response to 
rising land-values ; it was made possible by the development of structural 
steel, floating foundations, and the elevator. At the hands of architects 
who understood its function and respected its form and were willing to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions that it imposed—men like Root 
and Sullivan, and the later Raymond Hood—it was a ‘ proud and soaring 
thing.’ But the trouble was that few architects were content to accept it 
for what it was. They insisted—witness the famous Woolworth Building, 
or the Flat-iron Building—on treating it as if it were indeed stone rather 
than a steel structure, on superimposing their Gothic or their Romanesque 
ideas on buildings that had no connection with the Gothic or the 
Romanesque, on plastering it with cornices and cupolas and flying 
buttresses and parapets and spires. 

All this offended good taste, but presented no serious social problem. 
The skyscraper itself did, however, present a social problem. Required 
only by financial and not by genuine economic considerations, it accen- 
tuated congestion, aggravated already perplexing traffic problems, 
engulfed whole areas in darkness. If they were not, as Sullivan called 
them, ‘ the eloquent peroration of the most bald, most sinister, most 
forbidding conditions’ of American life, they were—as he elsewhere 
observed, profoundly anti-social. The set-back design, required first by 
New York City, did something to solve the problem of light and to 
improve the appearance of the skyscraper, but nothing to relieve con- 
gestion or to give dignity and spaciousness to great cities. For it was 
perhaps more than fortuitous that the skyscraper developed along with 
the slum, and that cities which boasted the ability and wealth to erect the 
most towering buildings seemed unable to provide decent housing for 
the men and women who worked in them. 


V 


Frank Lloyd Wright fought the skyscraper as Sullivan had fought 
the World’s Fair. His objections, like those of Sullivan, were not merely 
or even primarily zxsthetic, but social and moral. Skyscrapers, he 
asserted, 


“have no life of their own—no life to give, receiving none from the nature of 
construction. They have no relation to their surroundings. Utterly barbaric, 
they rise regardless of special consideration for environment or for each other, 
except to win the race or get the tenant. Space as a becoming psychic element 
of the American city is gone. . . . The skyscraper is not ethical, beautiful, or 
permanent. It is a commercial exploit, a mere expedient. It has no higher 
ideal of unity than commercial success.’ 
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He had studied with Sullivan, and learned the desirability of fitting the 
structure to the environment, of using authentic materials, of dispensing 
with the merely ornamental and with the superfluous, of relying on the 
technician and the engineer. He had grown up in the Middle West, and 
the environment that he knew, and that he thought characteristically 
American, was the prairie, and he early developed his preference for the 
horizontal over the vertical. Indifferent to monumental or public build- 
ings, he concentrated on houses and, for a time, on factories—where the 
advantages of a purely functional treatment were obvious. He was the 
first major architect since the days of the early Republic to consider the 
house as a whole, to fit it to the ground, blend it into its environment, 
harmonise style and materials, walls and furnishings, to let in light and 
air, to employ the most modern devices of plumbing and heating. He 
was the first, too, to use freely all the resources of modern construction 
—glass, steel, copper, plastics, tile, and to apply these to interior and to 
d all the resources of the machine. 

All this was new enough to excite suspicion and hostility at home, 
and Wright’s reputation came back to America from Holland and 
Germany and Austria and from Japan, where he had designed the one 
hotel that withstood the earthquake of 1923. Yet it was in fact very old, 
and Wright belonged properly to the great tradition of American domestic 
architecture that had flourished during the colonial period and the early 
years of the Republic and then found refuge in neglected and perhaps 
less respectable forms of construction. As early as 1864 the critic James 
Jackson Jarves had remarked that : 

‘The American, while adhering closely to his utilitarian and economical 
principles, has unwittingly, in some objects to which his heart equally with his 
hand has been devoted, developed a degree of beauty in them that no other 
nation equals. His clipper-ships, fire-engines, locomotives, and some of his 
machinery and tools combine that equilibrium of lines, proportion and masses, 
which are among the fundamental causes of abstract beauty. Their success in 
producing broad general effects out of a few simple elements, and of admirable 
adaptations of means to ends, as nature evolves beauty out of the common and 
practical, covers these things with a certain atmosphere of beauty, and is an 
indication of what may happen to the rest of his work when he puts into it an 
equal amount of heart and knowledge.’ 


It was precisely in the evolution of beauty out of the common and the 
practical that American craftsmen and designers had achieved their 
greatest triumphs. The really significant achievements—call them 
architectural or engineering—of the post-Civil War years were not in 
monumental buildings, but in railroads, grain elevators, bridges, dams, 
power-houses, factories, and, it should be added, elementary and high 
schools. The distinction persisted into the twentieth century: surely 
there are few more wholly satisfying structures than the Whitestone 
Bridge, the Brooklyn Army Supply Base, or the T.C.A. dams. 

Where architecture could be functional—where it could escape the 
paralysing influence of tradition and the pressure of conspicuous waste, 
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it could be beautiful as well. This was the lesson that Sullivan and Wright 
had preached; it was the lesson that Americans had known, almost 
instinctively, when they built with native materials for their own uses, or 
when they applied themselves to construction for which there were no 
precedents ; it was the lesson that emerged, in the 1930’s, from Constance 
Rourke’s great Index of American Design. 

This was the task, then, that confronted American architecture at 
mid-twentieth century, to recover what was honest and genuine and 
humane out of the past and apply it to the needs of the future. Archi- 
tecture was required to abandon its exclusive concern with the monu- 
mental and the ecclesiastical and the pretentious, and to create comfortable 
and comely houses for the great masses of the people; to express ade- 
quately the character of a democratic people and of democratic com- 
munities, addressing itself to the needs of women and children, to play-~ 
grounds and space and light and air, to trees and gardens, and to town 
planning; to adapt buildings to their environments and use native 
materials and styles, utilising all the resources of modern technology. 
This, after all, was what those nameless craftsmen who had built the New 
England villages of the eighteenth century had done, and what could be 
done again. The problem was not primarily architectural; it was eco- 
nomic, and social, it was even moral. There could be little doubt that 
an architecture harmonising with the American character and the 
American environment would satisfy the demands of beauty, and that 
beauty would come from within rather than from without. 
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THE CHRIST OF THE EMERALD 
VERNICLE 


By George Godwin 


HERE is in the British Museum a cast medal which depicts the head 

of Christ. The features, beautiful to the point of effeminacy, are those 
made familiar by innumerable masterpieces of art. This exquisite 
aureoled head, the hair of which cascades off the shoulders ; this gentle 
countenance, with rippling beard and large and liquid eyes, is that which 
through the centuries has established an empire over the hearts and souls 
of unnumbered millions for whom it is the true image of God made 
incarnate as Man. 

These are the features of the central figure of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
Last Supper, already suffering at the hands of Time—of Time, the Great 
Destroyer, in the artist’s phrase—before the war, and now, perhaps, mere 
rubble. These are the features of Fra Angelico’s Jesus Appears to Mary 
Magdalene ; of Chimenti’s The Calling of St. Matthew; of El Greco’s 
Iberian Christ in Gethsemane ; of that vast statue, the Christ of the Andes ; 
of every painting that Blake ever made of Christ. 

This is, in short, the universally accepted Christ-type which has 
remained virtually unchanged for 1,700 years, and perhaps longer than 
that. The vitality of this conception of the physical appearance of 
Christ is a very remarkable phenomenon. 

What is this countenance ? An image of the Ideal upon which faith 
can fasten; or the actual face of Christ as He appeared among men ? 
For so widely held a belief in the affirmative to the latter question there 
must, surely, be some foundation of historical fact. So one would 
expect. Yet the contrary is the case. We know virtually nothing about 
the physical appearance of Christ, and that He is depicted always as 
beautiful is the natural consequence of the identification of the quality 
of the way of life He lived and taught with the physical form. For virtue 
always suggests the beautiful, though in this there is not always justifica- 
tion as the Munich Head of Socrates reminds us. 

What basis is there, if any, for the historicality of this countenance ? 

None of the disciples described their Master, if we rule out the 
apocryphal ascription attributed to St. Peter. 

The Apostle, according to the legend, being asked by the two 


George Godwin is the author of two books to be reissued this 
summer in The Thinker’s Library—‘ Anna Berger’ and 
‘ The Great Mystics.’ 
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daughters of the Roman Senator Pudus to describe his Master, drew with 
his stylus upon a kerchief the divine features in outline. Paul never saw 
Christ, save as a featureless apparition on the road to Damascus; and 
there is but one reference to His personal appearance in the New 
Testament. 

St. John the Divine, writing to the seven churches which are in Asia 
concerning the Revelation of Jesus Christ, hears a great voice like a 
trumpet : 

‘ And I turned to see the voice that spake with me. And being turned, I 
saw seven golden candlesticks ; and in the midst of the seven candlesticks one 
like unto the Son of Man clothed with a garment down to the foot and girt 
about the paps with a golden girdle. His head and his hairs were white like 
wool, as white as snow, and his eyes were as a flame of fire; And his feet were 
like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace ; and his voice as the sound of 
many trumpets. And he had in his right hand seven stars: and out of his 
mouth went a sharp two-edged sword: and his countenance was as the sun 
shineth in his strength.’ 


Clearly, any portrait based on these data would result in something 
very different from the universally received portrait of tradition. 

The Codex Apocyphrica offers a somewhat more detailed description : 
it is attributed to the Proconsul of Judea, Publius Cornelius Lentulus : 


‘ His countenance is severe and virtuous so that he inspires beholders with 
the feelings both of fear and love. The hair of his head from the top of the 
ears is straight, but it descends from the ears to the shoulders in shining curls. 
From the shoulders the hair flows down the back, divided into two portions, 
after the manner of the Nazarenes ; his forehead is clear and without wrinkle, 
his face is free from blemish, his physiognomy noble and gracious. The nose 
and mouth are faultless. His countenance is marvellous in seriousness and 


grace. 


This word-portrait has little value, historically considered, being 
admittedly apocryphal. Indeed, there seems to be no historical basis 
whatsoever for this received conception of Christ’s physical type. We 
do not know how He appeared, and these familiar features transmitted 
as His from century to century by great art and great literature, will be 
found to be nothing more than the product of a legend ; of a legend of a 
legendary saint ; of an ecclesiastical artistic imposture. 

There are several legends or versions or variants of a root legend of a 
first authentic portrait of Christ. They appear to have a common origin 
in the story of the woman of Czsaria Phillipi who has been transformed 
into St. Veronica (vera ikon: true image). 

Briefly, the legend is as follows. 

As Christ passed by bearing His cross upon the way to Golgotha, a 
certain woman standing at her door was moved by compassion to offer 
Him her napkin to assuage His agony. When she received it back she 
found impressed upon it the divine features. These features, at some 
later date, she described to a sculptor in order that he might carve there- 
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from a statue or image of Christ. And this effigy she set up outside her 
house in Cesaria Phillipi. 

In the Civia Sanitatis Tiberii, a medieval production, Veronica, after 
her encounter with Christ on that occasion caused His likeness to be 
painted ; and the Emperor Tiberius, hearing of this picture and having 
been struck down with blindness, sent for the woman and the picture. 
At Veronica’s direction the Emperor worshipped the painting he could 
not see and forthwith his vision was restored to him. 

Twelve centuries later a painting purporting to be this same vernicle, 
was exhibited to the faithful in Rome, by which time it had become known 
as the Veronica. 

According to another version of the legend, Pilate caused an emerald 
to be engraved with the divine features as a gift to Tiberius who treasured 
the gift and preserved it, bequeathing it in due time to his successors. 
Later, with the coming of the Turkish rulers, it passed into the hands of 
Bajazel II by whom it was presented to Pope Innocent VIII as ransom 
for his brother then the Pope’s prisoner. 

A variant of this version relates how Tiberius, falling sick, sent for 
Christ, having heard of His miracles, that he might restore his sight to 
him. But when word reached Pilate in Jerusalem the Procurator had 
already handed Christ over to the Jews for crucifixion. Fearful of the 
imperial wrath, Pilate set out in person to report the unpalatable truth 
that Christ was already dead. And on the way he encountered a woman 
who carried a painting which, she assured him, was a true portrait of 
Christ which she had caused to be painted. Pilate conducted both woman 
and painting into the presence of the Emperor who worshipped the 
image and received his sight again. 

Towards the end of the sixth century a portrait of Christ on linen 
had been displayed in Constantinople, which was said to have come from 
Cappadocia. The legend attached to this portrait related how Hypathia, 
the woman eclectic philosopher of Greece, having refused to embrace 
Christianity, found the portrait of Christ upon a linen garment on 
drawing it from a pond. 

These legends are of probable pre-Christian origin and trace back to 
the palladia, or magic images of antiquity, of which the Pallas which 
protected the citadel of Troy is an example. Magic pictures, according 
to Dobschutz, are certainly pre-Christian in origin. They were popular, 
since not only did they move eyes and lips, but possessed also magic 
curative powers. They were one aspect of a form of superstition of great 
antiquity that flourished in an age in which no serious state enterprise or 
private affair was undertaken without resort to magic. 

All this is legendary ; let us turn to what is known. ~ 

The earliest authentic attempts to depict the features of Christ were 
those of the Catacombs. There are many of them and beautiful drawings 
have been made of them by Thomas Heaphy by which one is enabled to 
judge of them without reference to the frescoes themselves. 

These murals vary from featureless, crude line drawings, to finished 
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portraits of merit, and sometimes, as, for example, in the case of the 
frescoe from the Catacomb of St. Callisto, of great beauty. 

They have one characteristic in common, namely, all depict a bearded 
face; nearly all suggest a swarthy complexion, characteristic of the 
Palestinian Jewish type, save that portrait mentioned which suggests a 
blond Christ. 

In A.D. 306 Constantine embraced Christianity, put an end to the 
persecution of the Christians, opened the Catacombs, swept the old 
temples clean of the discarded gods and thus established the forbidden faith. 

The next step in the evolution of the traditional features was taken 
when the artists who set to work to embellish the basilicas with the 
symbols of the new religion, went to the Catacombs for their models and 
found them in the frescoes; on the engraved sacred glasses and in 
plastic forms. From these they evolved the static countenance of the great 
mosaics, evolving the formalised features, lifeless and without humanity. 

Thus the representation remained until the thirteenth century brought 
the first stirrings of the great rebirth, when Cimabue and Giotto carried 
the type over into the quickened art of the Renaissance. It was a twin 
rebirth from which came a revived Greek culture and a revived Roman 
Christian antiquity. Men dug up Rome as they dug up her legends. 

Burckhardt (recently reissued in a charming format) reminds us that 
Blondus of Forli, dedicating his Roma Instaurata to Pope Eugenius IV, 
‘consoles himself for the genuine ruins by the thought of the precious 
relics of the saints in which Rome was so rich.” 

It was this reawakened passion for the past which brought to light 
the Apollo Belvedere, the Venus of the Vatican and the Torso of 
Cleopatra, among much else of artistic worth from antiquity. 

Now the masters turned to the portraiture of Christ and took the type 
from the mosaics of the Basilicas, carrying over those lifeless forms into 
the quickened art of the Renaissance to its apotheosis in the glorious head. 
by Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. 

Thus there appears to be an historical pedigree as far back as the 
Catacombs, but no further. Certainly, these paintings and sculptures of 
Christ do not, and cannot, trace a pedigree to Christ, of whom, indisput- 
ably, there exists no portrait, whether of painting, plastic art, linen 
imprints or intaglio carving. 

At the height of the revival there was produced out of the Vatican a 
certain emerald ring, an intalgio engraved with a majestic bearded head. 
This ring was put forward as the true vernicle of St. Veronica of the 
ancient Christian legend. This, it was claimed on the authority of the 
Church, was the very ring which the perturbed Pilate caused to be 
engraved for the blind Tiberius. It had come to light as other treasures 
had, and were, coming to light. Why not ? 

** This famous intaglio, the Emerald Vernicle, the Emerald of the 
Vatican, of which, before the war, there was a copy in the Chateau de 
Pertius, department D’Api, depicts the spiritual countenance which has 
fixed for all time the universally accepted Face of Christ. 
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Now, had the glyptic experts identified this jewel as an authentic piece 
of the period of the first century, we should have had some evidence that 
some element of truth lay within the heart of the Veronica legend. But, 
alas, all glyptic experts who have examined the Emerald Vernicle are of 
one opinion: namely, that it is the work of a contemporary artist- 
craftsman and is characteristic of the period, and is most certainly of 
neither Byzantine nor antique workmanship. In short, that though a 
thing of beauty in itself, as a vernicle, or true image of Christ, it is a 
fraud. 

Such, in little, is the evolution of the traditional countenance of 
Christ ; a product of legend, and of that displacement and distortion that 
are inevitable with traditional tales repeated orally many times, over long 
periods. It is that and the record of priestly fraud. 

Time, and the eternal longing of the human heart for marvels, has 
invested a beautiful legend with the stigma of ecclesiastical cynicism. 

There is no historical evidence for an authentic portrait of Christ, 
who, for all we know of the matter, may have been as homely as Socrates, 
as ugly as Silenus. 

Yet this Figure has become the living symbol of Christianity and is, 
perhaps, indispensable for the preservation of the faith. No other single 
factor in the Christian religion has been so potent to create in the faithful 
a sense of the reality of God made incarnate as this received Countenance 
of Christ. Yet what is it but the spiritualisation of the Jewish type, 
rooted in the frescoes of the Catacombs ? 

How, then, is the vitality of this Face to be explained ? 

The answer may well be that it rests on the emotional appeal, upon 
the gratification of a deep instinctual need. It may also be true that an 
art type once stated in such association tends to persist in its first form, 
of which hypothesis the unchanged, and unchanging Buddha is an 

le. 

Consider for a moment the human attributes suggested by this 
Countenance. It is tender and gentle ; it is compassionate, loving and 
‘lovable. It radiates spiritual power and is thus also the symbol of the 
protector. Are not these the qualities every child seeks, and without 
which it cannot achieve consciousness of security and, hence, happiness ? 
Are these not the attributes of the Father, perfected, and invested with 
divine sanctions ? 

It is not easy to envisage Christianity divested of this so-vital central 
symbol. Indeed, that which has every appearance of being the product 
of a legend, or legends, and suffers the further disability, evidentially 
considered, of the taint of fraud, may well be thought to constitute the 
keystone of the whole vast Christian fabric. 

But Art alone could not have assured this continuity, nor have 
conferred this vitality. What was essential was that the type should 
conform to and satisfy the deep instinctual needs of mankind: the need 
for love flowing towards the benign superhuman Power, and the need 
for love flowing out from that Power towards weak and anxious humanity. 
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The Christ of the Emerald Vernicle, the prototype of all representa- 
tions before and since, fulfils these requirements. The Christ thus 
depicted throughout Christendom has no objective reality, being merely 
the symbol, not of a reality, but of an illusion, yet, none the less, He it is 
who holds together the fabric of the faith, and without whom that fabric 
might well crumble, as other faiths have crumbled with the decline of 
faith in the symbolic representation, of which the decline of the gods of 
the Greek Pantheon is an example. 

Art created for religious ideas a casket so beautifully wrought that 
mankind hesitates to lay upon it profane hands. Had Art concerned itself 
with the glorification of science we might still be venerating in uncritical 
reverence the forgotten and superseded scientific ideas typified by the 
quest for the Philosophers’ Stone. 

As Stanley Hall observes in his study of the psychology of Christ : 
‘ One very essential point, at least, of the psychological Jesus Christ, that 
was, is, or is to be, is that which painting, sculpture, poetry, drama and 
literature have made.’ 

It may be objected, and with reason, that Christianity does not rest 
upon a symbol alone ; that its essence is to be found in the dogmas. 
Nevertheless, were this universally received portrait of Christ to be 
rejected as unworthy on the ground that it possesses no more objective 
validity than, say, the Aphrodite of Cnidos of Praxiteles, what would be 
left for the multitude ? Very little, surely. 

For it is towards this Figure, in faith in the reality of the living God 
portrayed, that the love and adoration of millions have been directed 
through centuries of Christianity. 

To this Figure, and no other, devout souls and candidates for sanctity, 
have addressed their supplications. This was the Figure that took on 
life and addressed St. Francis from the Crucifix at St. Damian’s. It was 
this Figure that St. Teresa of Avila described circumstantially, St. Teresa 
and many another consecrated woman. This was the Figure, precise to 
the last detail of Renaissance art, that manifested Itself to that regiment of 
women whose visions of Christ, vouchsafed in ‘ divine ecstasy,’ fill the 
pages of hagiological literature. 

It is the same with modern instances. St. Thérése of Lisieux ; 
Therese Neumann, of Konnersreuth; Amnne-Catherine Emmerich ; 
Louise Lateau and Bernadette, of Lourdes, all these claimed to have seen 
this Figure or that of the Virgin. 

If, then, this Figure is a figment, without substance, then all this 
testimony goes and we have to suggest an alternative hypothesis to 
explain these recorded experiences, experiences admittedly associated 
with abnormal psychological states. These states are now well known as 
the obsessional neuroses, so that, as evidence for the authenticity of the 
Countenance of Christ, these mystical experiences, these visitations and 
materialisations of the traditional Figure of Art, cease completely to 
possess any sort of validity. They become interesting only as symptoms. 

What, for centuries, has passed as holiness is exposed as functional 
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disturbance or functional disease. What we are contemplating is not the 
spectacle of the beatific vision, but the operation of the powers of the 
mind under given abnormal conditions and stimuli to hallucinate 
impressions received in early life and deeply, ineradicably, engraved upon 
the mind. 

What Freud remarks of religious dogmas is true also of these 
experiences, which ‘ are not the residue of experience or the final result 
of reflection, they are illusions, fulfilments of the oldest, strongest and 
most insistent wishes of mankind; this secret of their strength is the 
strength of their wishes.’ 

In other words, the Christ as seen by the mystics and visionaries is the 
product of human minds and is without any kind of objective reality. 
And the closeness which all descriptions of these visions bear to the great 
paintings, even to details of composition (some being obviously suggested 
by, for instance, Botticelli) leaves little or no doubt as to the source of the 


The psychological explanation of the vitality of this Countenance 
rests, then, upon its emotional appeal: in other ages other gods have 
served a similar purpose. The legends that encrust the past serve to show 
how man can accept and incorporate and invest with the vitality of his 
own creative spirit that which is without objective reality so that his 
creation takes on life. 

It is at this point that we are reminded of Voltaire’s aphorism that 
had there been no God man would have had to invent one. 

Perhaps, in the Christ of the Emerald Vernicle, we contemplate Art 
as instrument of that aspiration. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE THE PROPHET OF 
SURREALISM 


By Charles I. Glicksberg 


a Lawrence was the literary forerunner of Surrealism just as Freud 
became its scientific progenitor, he was also the first to protest vehe- 
mently against many of the tendencies which the Surrealists of our day 
find well-nigh intolerable. When the latter first adopted psycho-analysis, 
they did not suspect what a Tartar they had caught. If the psycho- 
analytic interpretation of art was correct, if the creative impulse was but 
a means of sublimating ungratified instincts, then the artist as neurotic 
lost his will to create, his reason for existence. There were, after all, 
other less painful and more rewarding methods of sublimation. At the 
worst, the artist could always resort to the psycho-analyst for aid instead 
of forcing the unconscious to give birth. In the tug-of-war between 
psycho-analysis and art, it was evident that science would eventually 
discredit and throttle art. Infected with a sense of neurotic guilt, the 
artist had no other alternative but to abandon his shameful exhibitionism, 
his symbolic re-enactment of the incest motive, his secret wish-fulfilments. 

This was not to be borne, even by Surrealists. In art as in life, the 
will to health is more powerful than the will to disease, and the creative 
instinct, if thwarted, will repudiate all psycho-analytic categories. Even 
if the Freudian insights were substantially correct, they would have to 
be denied and overridden in the name of art. The artist’s first duty and 
obligation is to his art, not to some alien doctrine. He was attracted to 
the science of psycho-analysis in the first place by the promise it seemed 
to hold out of opening a marvellously new world of creative expression. 
He had embraced the unconscious because it offered an inexhaustible 
reservoir of inspiration. He had not reckoned with the possibility that 
it would convert him into a pathetic psycho-nenrotic victim, and the 
unconscious into a polluted source of instinctual evil. 

Sooner or later the artists were bound to rise in revolt against the 
Freudian thesis that art was essentially a neurotic product, the sublimated 
distillation of mental disease. Though she never bit into the apple of 
the Freudian tree of knowledge, Emily Dickinson declared sanely : 
‘Madness is divinest sense.’ The poets rebelled against all this talk of 
inhibitions, complexes, dreams, perversions, sado-masochistic desites, 
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and disguised wish-fulfilments. If these were peculiar to the creative 
personality, then the theories that supported them were flagrantly false. 
If they were universal traits, then they were utterly meaningless for pur- 
poses of esthetic discourse. By their ‘ debunking ’ of the creative mind, 
the psycho-analysts were unconsciously betraying their own inner needs, 
their own embittered envy, and their xsthetic and metaphysical specu- 
lations could be looked upon as ‘ the poetry of science.’ The creative 
personality of a D. H. Lawrence simply affirmed what it believed and 
what it needed to believe, despite the restrictive norms of sanity imposed 
by the Freudians. No matter how these beliefs and desires arise, they are 
absolutely necessary for art and life, and that is their creative sanction. 
Nothing more need be affirmed. 

As a scientist, Freud sought to work upward toward the light, to 
make the unconscious conscious, to master what he called the reality 
principle. But like Pontius Pilate the writer disconcertingly asks, ‘ What 
is reality ?’ Is the scientist so sure that he has discovered the fountain- 
head, the ultimate secret? What is normal and what is abnormal ? 
Which is myth and which is reality? A mechanistic universe, strictly 
determined in all its parts, is sterile and dreadfully boring. It exhausts 
itself. A Freud maintains that a providential creation with God in the 
position of supreme ruler, is compounded of the stuff of infantile illusion 
which the mature mind is bound to reject. But a Pascal, a Kierkegaard, 
a Kafka concludes that God must be accepted as He is despite all His 
contradictoriness and absurdities. God has no need of man and no 
interest in his childish, egocentric cravings. This anthropomorphic God, 
substitute for the Father, must be disposed of, and we must simply 
acknowledge that He is infinite, unknowable, transcending human limits 
of cognition and supremely indifferent to evil or the triumph of injustice. 
Since He is beyond the reach of fallible reason, He must be taken as He 
is, without any attempt to rationalise His essence. The world of common 
sense and the reign of reason—all this is the sorriest of illusions. Life is 
an enigma, a chaos, an absurdity, an insane dream, a fatality. Man 
struggles desperately, trying to pit his will against Necessity, but his 
efforts are unavailing. The whole thing is a stupendous joke. Whatever 
God does, no matter how ridiculous or outrageous according to tational 
standards, must not be condemned, must not even be judged. The best 
one can do is to believe or to drown in disbelief and then come to life in 
the resurrection of the spirit that resolves all contradictions. Once he 
has surrendered his reason and resigned himself to existence as a meaning- 
less flux, he is at last ripe for salvation. Faith is a gratuitous blessing. 

It is this courageous, Existentialist stance in the face of annihilation 
and the horror of the infinite that finally leads to the victory of an assured 
faith. Only by means of the irrational can God be grasped, thus ending 
the discord between the finite and the infinite. From then on the vision 
of man becomes not only creative but clairvoyant. The world of common 
sense perception is turned upside-down ; the moment is invested with 
cosmic significance ; the fall of a leaf, an accidental encounter, an idle 
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dream, the pattern of a cloud drifting across the face of the sky, the 
design miraculously fixed in the grain of a piece of wood—each of these 
discloses Surrealist overtones. There is no beginning and no end, no 
certainty and no ultimate consummation. The dafkness remains and the 
absurdity. And it is all this which reveals as in a flash of intuition the 
misery and the grandeur of human destiny. The predecessors of 
Surrealism—men like Pascal, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, and Kafka—thus 
also anticipated the fundamental philosophy of Existentialism. Kafka, 
for example, arrives at a mystical synthesis in which all categories are 
confounded, all values are transvalued; the infinitesimal becomes 
infinite, the comic is shown to possess cosmic implications, reason is 
removed from the universe and God becomes the expression of ironic 
futility. The evil remains and must be accepted; everything must be 
surrendered—everything |—without question or demurral, and pre- 
cisely because it is absurd to do so. 

Though the Surrealists, like the Existentialists under the leadership 
of Sartre, have rejected the religious view, they have been profoundly 
influenced by mysticism. The degree to which D. H. Lawrence helped 
to shape the Surrealist synthesis has not yet been determined. He found 
fault with Freudianism because it was too intellectualistic; he deeply 
distrusted the arbitrary constructions of the logical mind. At first his 
attitude, like that of the Surrealists, had been one of eager acceptance, 
but after draining this chalice dry he turned fiercely against its ‘ scientism,” 
its mania for analysis. The poet is injured by having his feelings placed 
beneath the microscope and torn apart by the scalpel. This constant 
prying and probing destroyed the spontaneity and integrity of the creative 
experience. The artist, who can get along very well without Freud, must 
follow his own intuitions and depend on his own genius. 

Lawrence draws a topography of the unconscious utterly unlike the 
one outlined by Freud. The unconscious was transformed into a vital 
principle, a profoundly creative, health-giving source. It is not a sink 
of iniquity, the breeding-ground of festering hatreds and unconscionable 
cruelty and lust; it is the dark womb from which issues all that is 
beautiful, original, unique. Like Jung, Lawrence insisted that the 
unconscious was not a dangerous, ravening monster which must be kept 
chained in the kennels of the psychic underworld, and he denied that the 
psycho-analytic aim to transform the id into ego had any genuine value 
for the writer. What the creative person must do, if he is to live organic- 
ally, is to surrender to the unconscious and destroy the tyranny of the 
intellect. Science is not salvation ; knowledge is not life ; analysis is not 
the quintessence and consummation of faith which can only be experi- 
enced and lived. It is the non-intellectual self that must be rescued from 
the mania psychologica ; one must live instinctively from the deep, chthonic 
centres of the blood. Freudianism, like science, rested on a broad deter- 
ministic base which Lawrence was ‘ determined ’ to reject. This was his 
defiant counter-assertion, his particular manifestation of ‘ free will.’ The 
unconscious is not to be tinkered with, clinically analysed, cold-bloodedly 
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exploited for artistic purposes; that is a desecration and a crime; it 
must be inwardly felt and joyously expressed. My great religion, 
Lawrence declares, is 


‘a belief in the blood, the flesh, as being wiser than the intellect. We can go 
wrong in our minds. But what our blood feels and believes is always true. 
The intellect is only a bit and a bridle. What do I care about knowledge ?’ 


It is strange, indeed, that the Surrealists have not been more generous 
and explicit in their acknowledgment of indebtedness to Jung rather 
than to Freud, for the former certainly lends himself more readily to 
Surrealist adaptations. The mystical streak in Jung is marked: he 
hearkens diligently to the voice of intuition and reveals high mysteries 
which cannot be empirically verified. They exist for all, he insists, and 
goes ahead with his fascinating work of creating, not psycho-analysis, but 
a poetry and mythology of the unconscious. The sources of reasoning, 
he argues like Lawrence, are being poisoned. The normal man, blind to 
the forces that really control his thinking and behaviour, is a monstrous 
travesty. We have conveniently forgotten that consciousness developed 
out of the primeval unconscious. Not only is the unconscious first in 
origin, but it also possesses a teleological nature ; it is intelligible and 
purposive, ever active, seeking to restore the impaired balance of the 
organism. Reason, Jung asserts, ‘ has never ruled life, and presumably 
it never will. The questions of life and fate are too often—and perhaps 


for the largest part—decided by the powers of the unconscious.’ A | 
higher type of ‘ thinking ’ is evidenced in the primordial images of the | 


unconscious, in symbols older than recorded time, and it is the better 
part of wisdom to return to them. 

D. H. Lawrence anticipates André Breton, the founder and creative 
fountain-head of the Surrealist movement. In the science of psycho- 
analysis, Breton professed to discover the El Dorado of the unconscious, 
the endlessly fascinating and fantastic world of dreams. Free associations, 
psychic automatism, objective hazard could transcend reality and create 
a literature of the marvellous. D. H. Lawrence, however, did not arrive 
at Surrealist perceptions until he had sweated Freudianism out of his 
system. The clinical analysis of the contents of the unconscious, the 
interpretation of dreams according to the iron law of psychic determinism, 
revolted him. He detested this insidious spying upon the inner man, this 


ee 


laying the dead hand of science upon the creative spirit. Instead of | 
making man more genuinely unconscious, spontaneous and instinctive— | 


and the artist must become that if his creative powers are not to be 
aborted—psycho-analysis made him morbidly self-conscious, a peeping- 
Tom in the house that Freud built. 

When D. H. Lawrence turned against Freud he knew what he was 
doing. He was not only drafting a declaration of literary independence, 


a 


he was aggressively safeguarding his health and wholeness, protecting 


his personality against disintegrating influences. The mind, he felt, was 
not a cadaver to be dissected, but a complex living thing. Hence in his 
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letters, in his poetry and novels, and in Apocalypse, he formulated the 
essentials of his new-won faith. Long live the passional consciousness, 
the knowledge resident in the quick bright blood, the vital, pulsing 
imagery of primitive, mindless perception! If he looked for miracles 
and revelations it was not by means of conjuring tricks, by psychic 
automatism, by drugging the unconscious mind. The writer had to be 
much alone, self-contained and self-sustaining, fixed in his separateness, 
his earth-rooted identity. Each man is a ganglionic centre of power 
which emanates from him like radiant energy from the heart of the sun. 

What man must do, Lawrence preached, is to rise above his narrow 
subjective self, break out of the concentration camp of the intellect built 
by the scientists, and establish an instinctive relationship with the cosmos. 
That is why he finds the primitives and the pagans so wholly admirable, 
for they lived with the cosmos, instinctively yielded to its influence, knew 
its splendour and power. They actually beheld the sun whereas modern 
man sees it only through the blurred spectacles of science. In Apocalypse 
Lawrence writes with passion : 


‘ The sun has a great blazing consciousness, and I have a little blazing 
consciousness. When I can strip myself of the trash of personal feelings and 
ideas, and get down to my naked sun-self, then the sun and I can commune by 
the hour, the blazing interchange, and he gives me life, sun-life, and I send 
him a little new brightness from the world of the bright blood.’ 


Here there is no trace of self-consciousness, no hocus-pocus with the 
ghosts of dreams and the effluvia of phantasy. D. H. Lawrence knows 
what he is saying, but the knowledge is a blood-knowledge, organic and 
intuitive, not the arid fruitage of an over-developed consciousness. 
Having come through at last, he is not afraid to attack any knowledge 
that stands in the way of his creative salvation. What he writes may 
sound like nonsense, but those who read it in that light are the irre- 
mediable fools. He has gained mysterious insight into the heart of 
things, and he is under no compulsion to argue or explain. Man and the 
cosmos are one. Our great tragedy is that we have sacrificed the cosmos 
on the reeking altars of science. The fact that the sun strengthens us no 
more has created the neurasthenic personality, stricken with anxiety, 
fearful and abject in its personal loneliness, cut off from the sempiternal 
sources of life. Instead of allowing logic to rule us we must return to the 
life of intuitions and find in life its own meaning and justification. 

By slaying the dragon of consciousness, D. H. Lawrence attempted 
to ward off the sense of futility that obsessed the contemporary writer. 
He sought to recapture the religion of earth, the primitive connection 
with the vast mysterious cosmos. To live from the vital centres outward : 
that is how to create. But the Surrealists embraced the cult of the 
unconscious as a way of salvation. Their expectation that the unconscious 
would solve the writer’s problem for him is one of the most curious and 
revealing myths of our age. It is a clinical confession of demoralised fear, 
an anxiety neurosis of impotence. Afraid that the well has run dry, the 
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writer resorts to black magic, summoning up spirits and prepared to 
adopt any expedient which will restore his lost vitality and bring him 
once more into fruitful relation to life. The invocation of the uncon- 
scious is one of the last and most desperate of his efforts to renew his 
waning creative power. 

Surrealism impales him on the horn of a bad dilemma. As a writer 
his object is, and must be, to communicate. But if he makes any con- 
cessions in the way of control over the products of the unconscious—for 
example, introducing a rhyme at the end of every other line or dividing 
his poems into regular stanzas—is he not guilty of interfering with the 
spontaneous overflow of the unconscious? What then becomes of 
psychic automatism, objective hazard, free association, the fortuitous 
emergence of the marvellous? If, however, he surrenders completely to 
the demon of the unconscious, let come what will, he runs the danger of 
alienating the reader. Who will take the trouble to decipher such 
cryptograms of the unconscious, assuming that they have any rational 
core of meaning ? 

D. H. Lawrence, despite his own intellectual aberrations, suffered 
from no such pseudo-problems. He refused to become involved in the 
futile business of catching the creative unconscious in the act of creation 
or artificially instigating it to work. His imagination forged ahead, 
without undergoing the incessant torment of self-analysis. Such a 
liberated imagination, intensely creative, lyrical yet precise in its per- 
ceptions, terrifying in its power of shadowing forth the contradictions 
and incongruities, the tragedies and ecstasies of the human situation, is 
incarnate in the paintings of Marc Chagall, a predecessor of the Sur- 
realists, as it is in the quivering poetry and prose of D. H. Lawrence. 

For Lawrence, the sun is alive and the moon is alive, and both 
influence our thoughts and actions. That is because there is an indissever- 
able bond between man and the cosmos, an organic unity which we 
destroy at our peril. 


* The cosmos [Lawrence writes] is a vast living body, of which we are still 
parts. The sun is a great heart whose tremors run through our smallest veins. 
The moon is a great gleaming nerve-centre from which we quiver forever. 
Who knows the power that Saturn has over us, or Venus? But it is a vital 
power, rippling exquisitely through us a// the time. And if we deny Aldebaran, 
Aldebaran will pierce us with infinite dagger-thrusts. He who is not with me 
is against me |—that is the cosmic law. 

* Now this is /#eral/ly true, as men knew in the great past, and as they will 
know again.’ 


As poetry, even if we deny the truth of its intellectualised meaning, 
this pierces us with infinite dagger-thrusts. An inspired vision it adum- 
brates a belief the significance of which we fail to appreciate in our 
intellectual pride. For man is a visceral as well as cerebral creature, 
intuitive as well as intellectual, a dreamer as well as scientist, instinctive 
and emotional as well as logical. He is of mystery all compact, a fugitive 
shadow wandering on a precarious and tragically brief journey to the 
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end of night—and this, too, is an important truth. He is an integral part 
of the cosmic stream of energy, and his efforts to re-establish connection, 
to regain the sense of the mystery, the vision of earth and sun and moon 
as primal sources of life—all this represents a movement in the direction 
of health. Lawrence is right : we must trust our deepest intuitions, our 
instinctive self, recognise the palpitating actuality of the unconscious as 
the generative source of dreams. The only thing that Lawrence leaves 
out is that the intellect has its claims as well as the blood and belly and 
phallus. Body and mind, reason and emotion, feeling and thought, 
instinct and insight are not eternally separate and incompatible ; they are 
one and inseparable, and failure to realise this involves the writer in a 
dangerously muddled mysticism. 

If Lawrence is seriously presenting his beliefs as a philosophy, and 
that is clearly what he intends, then practically every assertion he makes 
is charged with flagrant contradictions. Suppose we know that there is 
this vital, plasmic connection with the cosmos, what then ? What action 
shall we take? Shall we scrap industrialism, turn our back on the 
inventions of science and triumphs of technology, and strive to regain 
the kind of primitive life in the jungle where gods inhabited each bush ? 
Lawrence is protesting against the excesses of industrialism, the mechani- 
sation and dehumanisation of life, so that we are deprived of the deeper 
organic satisfactions. But the presupposition that primitivism is the 
closest thing to paradisal fulfilment may be an inspiring thing for the 
poet who wishes to get into contact with super-reality in all its immediacy 
and sensuous beauty; it is madness as a way of life for anyone else. 
Intuitions must be tested by reason before they can be safely acted on ; 
the communications from the sun and moon must be interpreted before 


| they can be fruitfully assimilated, and there is but one valid system of 
interpretation. 


If this be nonsense, Lawrence would probably reply, then make the 


most of it. The theory of evolution can simply be refuted by the 


declaration that his solar plexus tells him it is false. That settles it once 
and for all. The burden of his message is that we must get back the 
cosmos. Our responses must be brought back to life. What counts in 
Lawrence’s eyes is sensitiveness and depth of feeling, exuberant health, 
creative vitality. He denies that we are as vitally conscious as the Egyp- 
tians were 3,000 years before Christ. Though we have accomplished 
technological miracles and enormously extended our control over Nature, 
we have also lost much that is irreplaceable. 


“We have lost almost entirely the great and intricately developed sensual 
awareness, or sense-awareness, and sense-knowledge of the ancients. It was a 
great depth of knowledge arrived at direct, by instinct and intuition, as we 
say, not by reason.’ 


Lawrence sniffs hungrily around the secret of this ancient consciousness 
which could establish contact with the cosmos and behold the potency 
of God in flower and tree. 
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* Images or symbols succeeded one another in a procession of instinctive and 
arbitrary physical connection . . . and they “ get nowhere ” because there was 
nowhere to get to, the desire was to achieve a consummation of a certain state 
of consciousness, to fulfil a certain stage of feeling-awareness.’ 

That was the heart of Lawrence’s faith, and it affords a central clue to the 
wsthetic system not only of the Surrealists but also of the Apocalyptic 
school. In Apocalypse Lawrence was waging war against the Moloch of 
science, the asphyxiation of the instinctive and imaginative life by the 
poison-fumes of reason. 

His solution was that we must again think in images : images instinct 
with emotional fire, not images that are logically linked and pointed 
toward a syllogistic conclusion. Better by far to look upon the heart as 
the seat of consciousness and to cultivate a physiology of the spirit than 
to allow the creative imagination to die of creeping paralysis. Better 
organic feeling and direct sense awareness than the most remarkable 
achievements of the scientific intellect. Man should be what he funda- 
mentally is: instead of repressing his inner nature he should yield to it 
and act intuitively as a whole man. He should worship the dragon 
within him, as the men of the remote past did. (Lawrence, probably 
influenced by Jung, was specifically interested in the symbols, that have 
haunted the consciousness of mankind from the beginning of time: the 
dragon, the horse, the serpent.) ‘The destructive serpent must be con- 
quered and the creative dragon liberated, the dragon which derives its 
power from the solar system, from the universe itself. Passionately 
Lawrence drove home his central belief, namely, that man thinks with 
his blood. ‘ Maybe all basic thought takes place in the blood around the 
heart, and is only transferred to the brain.’ 

This was Lawrence’s life-long crusade: to achieve a fuller conscious- 
ness for himself and for humanity. He posited a fundamental opposition 
between intellectual consciousness, the life of the ego, and instinctual or 
‘ passional’ consciousness, which has its headquarters in what the 
Freudians call the id. The instinctual consciousness is an integral, 
organic part of human nature. To depend on intellectualism is to set up 
barriers against the passional consciousness. Repression can hold back 
the dark flood for a time, but eventually there is a crash and the turbulent 
waters break through. Salvation for Europe, Lawrence believed, lay in 
accepting these subrational impulses. Intellectual knowledge must be 


subordinated to the instinctual self, which is fundamentally a better guide | 


to life and art. 


Lawrence was thus convinced that the inordinate development of | 


consciousness was harmful. The instinctual consciousness, the voice of 
intuitions, was of supreme importance. Our true awareness of one 
another, he maintained, was intuitional, not cerebral. 


“It is [he wrote] by intuition alone man can really be aware of man, or the 
living, substantial world. By intuition alone can man live and know either 
woman or world, and by intuition alone can he bring forth again images of 
magic awareness which we call art.’ 
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Lawrence wrote as a prophet; and the age hungers for authentic prophecy. 
In an age of confusion and uncertainty, he spoke up confidently on behalf 
of the integrated creative personality, reaffirmed the primal health of the 
instincts. The unpardonable sin is man’s attempt to grasp the secret of 
life with his mind. The essence of the rose cannot be distilled nor the 
mystery of protoplasm analysed in the laboratory. The world of being 
is dark, unfathomable. Between blood and mind, consciousness and 
instinct, there is a terrible, implacable dualism. Blood-consciousness 
versus mind-consciousness: that is the basis of Lawrence’s philosophy 
and the key to his zsthetics. 

Psycho-analysis may help to light the artist through the labyrinths of 
the unconscious, but the record of the journey—what he observes and 
experiences—must depend on his own sensibility and insight and native 
capacity for expression. Freudianism is not a royal road to art, the 
unconscious is not Aladdin’s lamp, and the Surrealists would have spared 
themselves much futile fumbling and frustration if they had followed 
Lawrence’s leadership. The unconscious is not a substitute for creative 
discipline and artistic mastery. The poet may dive down into the sub- 
marine depths of the unconscious but he must come up with full hands. 
The darkness must be turned to light. The poem must make explicit 
and bring to life what in Freudian terms is but abstract and arbitrary. 
Only thus can the unconscious become a source of creative fulfilment. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH ae 


HREE books which invite attention this month deal with the currently 
revived discussion of the relationship between the Artist and Society. | poet’s 
It is a subject which at present we are ill-fitted to define. Nowadays, life for | his ref 
most of us borders on a state of animated suspension. Our minds, st had on 
in the confusion of political events, have become ‘ abstracted from ourselves 
and our existence has ceased to be dramatic.’ We are at fever pitch and yet we | Warran 
are bored. The growing pull of opposites baffles our judgments. We need 
the sort of counterweight to our superficial preoccupations which the Artist 
alone can provide. But to him, seldom must the vacancy of an Ivory Tower It | 
have seemed so appealing or the hospitality of Society more distasteful. What 


then is to provide the impetus for the desired union ? Herbert Read, the author ae 
of Grass Roots of Art (Lindsay Drummond : 55.) insists on a number of changes and fal 
in our social structure and ‘ motivation ’ designed to encourage the decentralisa- | j— 4, 
tion of artistic activity. The renaissance, he states, should spring from the y : 
small community rather than be imposed on it from above. Thus, in the | 3) 3444 
intimacy of ‘ a friendly audience,’ would the artist recover the dynamic freedom 

which eludes him ‘ within a vast centralised state.’ While Mr. Read stoutly | 25° 4 
disassociates himself from the will to return to the practices of the Middle Ages, isan 
one cannot feel that his suggestions represent an unqualified contribution to | «44, 
twentieth century radical thought. Professor Gotshalk, on the other hand, The sli 
may at least be said to be in closer touch with the harsher elements of our | 4. : 7 
present dilemma even if his commendations, and recommendations, do lack which 

the amiability of Mr. Read’s. Art and the Social Order (University of Chica, taini 
and Cambridge University Presses: 215.) is intended as a challenge to the | p.. = ; 
narrow embrace of the Spenglerian and Freudian philosophies of art and 

transfers the onus of responsibility for a union from Society to the Artist. It 

finds room for a limited allowance of Mr. Read’s regionalism but accords it 

slight significance. The pervasive emphasis is on the need for the artist to The 
re-group his ideas in terms of a ‘ world language ’ and to eschew exclusive art | French 


in favour of international art. Unfortunately, Professor Gotshalk has selected | title Th 
for his example of the ideal breeding ground for the stimuli of such aspirations | this wo: 
the one country most likely to pervert them, Russia. The third book on the | patience 
subject, Dr. Gino Severini’s The Artist and Society (The Harvill Press: 45.), in | Channel 
an excellent translation by Bernard Wall, represents the most direct contri- | achiever 
bution of the three. Unpretentious, informative, if at times a trifle inarticulate, | nascent 


it reveals an acute understanding of the issues involved. Consciously the | backgro 

author strives towards a solution denied to the artist both by an eminently { Britain | 

bourgeois society and by a proletarian one—a solution which would provide | parative 

for his economic security together with his political freedom. And in the | he sees 

passage of his enquiry the author supports us with commentaries on Picasso, | ‘ Was tk 

the position of Art in Russia, and the controversial activities of the French | of the V 

Existentialists. The Artist and Society is advertised as the first in a series to be | or was 1 
published by the Harvill Press under the general title, The Changing World. A 

y teview of the same name, from the same press, is now, I think, in its / 
ird or fourth issue. It deserves attention. | In tt 
* * * * * sented to 
Press 


Wordsworth has seldom proved an attractive subject for biographers. His | the disti 
harsh apparency has anata for many the underlying weaknesses he felt in 
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himself. Among his contemporaries, Hazlitt for one never forgave him for his 
apostasy in the matter of the French Revolution. But, like those who have 
followed him, he thought that in returning to Nature, his first love, Words- 
worth had found consolation for himself. A dispelling hint is contained in a 
recent book on the poet, Wordsworth’s View of Nature, by Norman Lacey 
(Cambridge University Press: 85. 6d.). In a series of studies devoted to the 
Lyrical Ballads and The Prelude, and to selections from the later poems, Mr. 
Lacey seeks to unearth the cause of the discomfiture felt by so many of the 
poet’s readers. He suggests that the basis of Wordsworth’s conflict lay in 
his refusal of his own destiny by a return to an attitude towards Nature which he 
had outgrown and by his failure to recover from earlier and false religious 
resolutions. Here is a literary exploration skilfully conducted and its i 
warrant a secure place among existing Wordsworthiana. 


* * * * * 


It has been asserted in response to criticism of the eminent eighteenth- 
century painter, John Martin, that his genius lay in his conceptions rather than 
in their execution. Now the true ratio of his talents is revealed in a scholarly 
and fully documented biography, John Martin : 1789-1854: His Life and Works 


} by Thomas Balston (Gerald Duckworth: 255.). The careful and patient 


research which must have gone into its compilation deserves the gratitude of 
all students of the eighteenth century. I, in particular, was much engaged by 
one scrap of information, a typical minutiz, which concerned Hazlitt, an 
immediate contemporary of Martin’s. In a contribution to The Literary 
Examiner, Hazlitt, in 1825, singled out for complaint a picture of Martin’s, 
* Adam and Eve Asleep in Paradise,’ for the ‘ capital defect ’ of ‘ lack of repose.’ 
The slight has passed unchallenged for over a hundred years. Now it appears 
that no other record exists of any such picture and that in the only picture 
which could have inspired Hazlitt’s inaccurate memory, Adam and Eve Enter- 
taining Raphael, Adam and Eve were, understandably, neither alone nor asleep. 
But how testily would Hazlitt have received this painstaking discovery ! 


* * * * * 


The sixth volume of A History of the English People by the distinguished 
French historian, Elie Halévy, makes a long-awaited ap under the 
title The Age of Peel and Cobden (Ernest Benn: 255.). For the completion of 
this work, left unfinished at M. Halévy’s death in 1937, we are indebted to the 
patience and devotion of his wife and to her many friends on both sides of the 
Channel who gave her their advice and encouragement. It is a commendable 
achievement. In a perspective, bolder than we are accustomed to see, the 
nascent development of British Socialism is projected against the tumultuous 
background of the ’48 Revolution in Europe. M. Halévy’s admiration for 
Britain at this period of her history is inspired by his respect for the com- 
parative maturity of her judgments. In the initial disintegration of Liberalism 
he sees the beginning of her decay. Pertinently, he asks, in his conclusion, 
* Was that concept of British Liberalism, so intimately connected in the minds 
of the Victorians with the solidity of their institutions, a result of the solidity, 
or was the solidity a result of British Liberalism ?’ 


* * * * * 


In the field of period studies, Essays Mainly on the Nineteenth Century: Pre- 
sented to Sir Humphrey Milford (Geofftey Cumberlege: Oxford University 
Press: 155.), makes a welcome addition to current Victoriana. A tribute to 
the distinguished publisher on his retirement, the book contains a number of 
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qungncen: Satay Borageet Soni deliberately designed to one whose 
interests were od te tend pet Per ef hy | love.’ 
It is a pretty gesture and the authors’ chpnass ohtuisonh con aa 
in the pleasure this book promises to many besides its dedicatee. 


* * * * * 


The preservation of Beauty appears to be one of the least manifestations 
of the Spirit of our Age. For this reason, the gratitude of those, whose 
concern it still is, for the work of the National Trust, should be immeasurable. 
Unendowed and alone supported by voluntary subscriptions, the Trust has 
already rescued from the spoliatory effects of Time and vulgar parvenus a large 
share of the cream of British Architecture, and vast tracks of our loveliest” 
countryside. , 

Developments in the nineteenth century to a great extent alienated our i 
people from the countryside which a century before had been the nursery of 

our national character. The meanness of our present existence threatens to 

its significance for us altogether. In his book, The Age of Adam 
Gietdbed 215.), James Lees-Milne records the copious beauties of a period 
of the highest level in English culture, when the life of the country house was) | 
proportionate in dignity to the architecture which surmounted it, and whea } 
the material needs of man attained a standard unrivalled in our history. The J 
story of Robert Adam and his three brothers is pre-eminently the story of their” : 
achievements—achievements .multiplied in effect by the temporal and 
geographical stretch of their influence. It is a story which, despite its erudition, | 
etches the quits bf cut: Aattaigie See & way af Mis Reni Gomes Ein : 
not in our experience. Mr. Lees-Milne handles his subject, on which he is 
excellently well-informed, authoritatively and yet with a fluent grace. 
enthusiasm and hig skill in the arrangement of his material makes this 4) 
stimulating as well as a valuable contribution to eighteenth century studies. 


* ok * * * 


* The essence of humour [says Carlyle] is sensibility.’ Richard Mallett # 
possesses a rare sensibility and that is why he is such a profoundly good | 
humorist. To regular readers of Punch his work will be well known. My} 
first intimation of his genius came, I must confess, only with the ei: 
publication of Amos Intolerable (Jonathan Cape: 55.). But, in this collection” 
of Amos’s Table Talk, much of which is reprinted from Punch, Mallett ig) 
surely, at™his best. The quality of the humour, wittingly or unwittingly, | 
provoked | by’ the Intolerable Amos, is superb in its dryness and carries with if) 
a rare stamp of traditional exactitude, whiie the character of Amos is classié! 
in its completeness. To all who, in these trying days, desire a momentary }” 
truce with reason, I would unhesitatingly recommend Amos Intolerable. i 
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